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To the earnest parent and teacher of the present day two con- 
flicting ideals must always present themselves. On the one hand, 
to be properly educated a child must be prepared for the life 
which he is to lead when he becomes an adult. Society provides 
skilled teachers and material equipment in order to protect itself. 
The way in which people act and feel and think in adult society, 
as it exists at present, is thus to be taken as an example and 
imitated. Presumably typical human beings meet together in 
school boards and decide upon the manner in which the child 
shall be made in their image. The teacher is delegated to carry 
out their wishes. Since the ways by which the various members 
of the school board, or those whom they represent, themselves 
succeeded are quite various, one will insist upon one way of edu- 
cation, another upon a second and different way. Two tendencies 
arise: one, to compromise by introducing a little of all the 
different subjects anyone has found to be of value, and thus 
crowd the program and dissipate the attention of the child; 
another, to compromise by cutting off all differences and leaving 
a devitalized residue common to all. It is manifest that the ideal 
which confines itself to the imitation of individuals of the present 
or even past generation is confronted by serious practical diffi- 
culties, and it is in the main these difficulties from which the 
future is bound to suffer. 
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This situation I might illustrate by an Indian story. Once 
upon a time a council of all the animals was called to decide as to 


how they might ask Nanebosho to create the new generation of . 


animals so that they would all be better able to cope with the 
difficulties which pressed upon their fathers and mothers. The 
bear spoke first and dwelt particularly upon size, a flat foot, and a 
sensitive nose. He thought a tail was quite unnecessary. The 
fox politely pointed out that, unless one slept through the winter 
in a hollow tree, a tail made an excellent wrap with which to cover 
the feet. The beaver thought the fox was moving in the right 
direction, although he hadn’t gone quite far enough, and sug- 
gested that by a proper use of mud (the details of which he could 
find in Mr. Long’s books) there was yet hope that he might have 
his children or even himself provided with flat club-like append- 
ages, much more useful and more beautiful than anything he had 
dreamed of. After all the animals, and even the birds, had 
spoken, they began to quarrel, as they could see no common 
ground upon which they could appeai to Nanebosho. The sly 
fellow, however, had been listening to this dispute all the time, 
and now appeared with an entirely new animal which he had 
made out of a little mud from the river bottom. It was a 
comical but harmless creature. Every point which any animal 
had objected to was omitted in its make-up. It had no feet, no 
tail, no eyes, no hair, but did have a sharp voice and an enormous 
stomach. All the animals began to laugh, when suddenly a 
second creature which Nanebosho had made suddenly appeared 
upon the scene. This was as terrible as the other was comical. 
It had every kind of tail, claw, wing, and tooth that anyone had 
ever seen. The animals were so frightened that each began to 
run in a different direction, and the council was completely 
broken up. No one was left but Nanebosho, who laughed heartily 
as he took his two new creations and drowned them in the river. 

Opposed to the ideals founded narrowly on the imitation of 
present or past members of society are those who use all indi- 
viduals and present society itself merely as guide-posts to the 
much larger ideal of growth. It is not a fact that society is 
already grown, and that its present institutions and its present 
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individuals are safe models for implicit imitation. Society is in 
process of growth, and it is particularly from the young that we 
may gather the direction of this growth. We must learn to read 
the new impulses which arise, and to estimate their viability in 
other terms than those of the present and the past. The child is 
a social embryo, and ought to be more than what he can imitate. 
He is protected, as is the physical embryo, from the destruc- 
tive stimulation of a too complex environment, so that inner 
forces can operate more freely. He is being created, not molded. 
The home and the school are the amniotic membranes and the 
womb by which he is nourished and within which he lives. It is 
not the infringement of society upon the child, it is the push of 
the child upon society, which measures his growth. Fortunately, 
the physical embryo is concealed from our eyes, and there is 
nothing to do but wait. The spiritual and social embryo, on the 
contrary, is in direct relationship to all our mental and moral 
powers, and grows by means of them be these consciously or 
unconsciously applied. When we rise to conscious education, it 
would be well if we did not contradict what has already been 
done unconsciously, and press upon the child from without the 
products of our adult egoism. French experimenters find that 
when an egg is varnished in certain patterns, chicks of various 
kinds of monstrosity are hatched. To quit varnishing the egg, 
to prevent hindrances — these are the mottoes of the educator : to 
give such protection and provide such means that the child is 
able to react favorably upon his present environment; and then 
to wait. 

To apply such maxims sanely it is necessary to take both sides 
of them. If the protection and the means are not provided, it is 
idle to expect a favorable reaction. It is also highly important 
that there be no mistake about what is a favorable reaction. Who 
shall judge about the reaction? Shall it be the child, or shall it 
be the teacher? To leave it exclusively to either would pre- 
suppose both a lack of love and a lack of reason. Love and reason 
both act, like all evolutionary processes, by a series of sketches 
or approximations. Tolerance of what is not quite understood is 
essential in such a process. “It doth not yet appear what we 
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shall be.” But when the hearts and hopes of both child and 
teacher are in the future looming large, but not yet realized, there 
we have the conditions which make such tolerance necessary. 
Unlike the mothers whom Solomon judged, neither will wish the 
offspring divided. To give the child a future near enough to be 
laid hold of, and to quit feeding him with the husks of the already 
determined part or of what he will be expected to do when a man 
as seen by the teacher, which is the part once again, these are 
essential conditions of his growth. If this is done, the problem 
of who shall judge the reaction is already solved. 

To find futures for the child is the teacher’s mission. Many 
of these are, however, already in the child himself. All of those 
capable of present real activity are to be found there, and of many 
of them he is already conscious. Why, then, should the teacher 
hunt for all possible kinds of future needs, and neglect the needs 
and aims which the child is actually feeling at the present? On 
the contrary, the proper satisfaction of those near at hand will 
lead most naturally to those that are farther off. And, without 
finding out how he can satisfy present ideal needs, how will the 
habit of exerting himself to satisfy these future needs ever arise? 
We must exercise such habits as will later on be used. If, then, 
submission to those over him, and dulness to the conduct and 
movement of the rest of society, even if this should be beneficial, 
are wanted, the teacher may safely be continuously authori- 
tative. If, however, the power to create society is wanted, 
experience in doing this thing either as leader or as voluntary 
follower is necessary to the result. 

Where can the opportunity for such an experience be found? 
It is, no doubt, already begun in the instinctive play of children, 
especially where the members of two or three families come 
together in a neighborhood. Here clubs, either called by such a 
name or merely virtual, are often formed which succeed in carry- 
ing out various schemes. The elders are often interested in these, 
and thus get an opportunity not so much “to divert” as to yield 
up to the young some of their stored experiences in the art of life. 
These activities, however, have upon them for the most part the 
ban of civilization. Like the innocent lives of primitive people, 
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they must hide in obscurity. Pick up what time can be squeezed 
out between the serious demands of the school and the home, and 
finally suffer from the stigma in the mind of the elders, and in the 
higher consciousness of the child himself, of being merely play. 

If such experiences are to be dealt with effectually so as to 
yield a reasonable revenue of educational value, the child’s insti- 
tution, the school, must take hold of them. The teacher must see 
in them an opportunity, and the highest opportunity, for her 
sacred office. She must learn to put out at interest, to willing 
borrowers, those sums of social heredity with which a rich and 
scholarly culture has put her into contact. She must learn also to 
refrain from pressing upon her customers wealth which they 
seem to consume, but do not use. To permit such waste is to 
produce a nation of educational paupers. 

_ The attack upon such problems can doubtless be made in 
many ways, and the whole of the new education is a history of 
more or less indirect and flanking movements toward such an end. 
Nor will these indirect approaches ever be superseded. A portion 
of the work of any school must always be “direct&d,” or even 
controlled and compelled, by the teacher. A good education 
ought to give intellectual insight and habitual response to both 
these sides of a well-rounded character. The individual ought to 
be able to submit willingly and intelligently to authority, even 
authority which he has not constituted. But he ought also to be 
able to use authority, even absolute authority, with true wisdom 
and success. In every walk in life an individual gets some oppor- 
tunity for each of these attitudes; opportunity, however, in which 
his education has too frequently not fitted him to succeed. 

Of these opposite poles, the power to organize, to use 
resources, to place purposefully and to execute, with no further 
compulsion than the natural failure of places if they should prove 
unsuccessful, has seemed to the present writer to be the most 
neglected in the schools. Some five years ago an attempt was 
made in the Chicago Normal School, and afterward carried out 
in Colorado, Wisconsin, and Boston, not so much to carry out 
preconceived ideas, as to give a chance for the development of 
some of the plans and ideas that children already possessed, and 
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to adopt an attitude toward them on the part of the teacher of 
help and subordination, to study them and bring to their aid such 
material and spiritual resources as they themselves cared to use. 
From one standpoint this was an attempt to afford an opportunity 
in the schools for natural child-study, although going beyond the 
mere examination of individual details and their consequent scien- 
tific combination by the investigator. In order to carry out such 
a notion, the teachers needed to divest themselves of most of their 
presuppositions as teachers. On the other hand, it was quite 
fatal for them to fall into the attitude which is often supposed to 
be that of the scientific investigator, who, after having arranged 
the conditions, folds his arms and looks on. At every moment, 
on the contrary, the teacher must realize that she cannot divest 
herself of actual participation, but it must be, within the limits 
prescribed, that kind of participation in which she is authorita- 
tively a follower and not a leader. Her position is that of one of 
the nourishing membranes of a social embryo. 

Since, however, the school begins in authority, the first thing 
is to find a point of connection for the new departure. In the 
actual conditions this resolved itself into a division of time upon 
the school program. A clear demarkation on the program was 
thought to be the most practical for many reasons. It reduced the 
difficulties to a minimum. The smallest working time —half an 
hour two or three times a week — was offered to such children as 
preferred to have plans which they reasonably believed they could 
carry out either in the school, the school-yard, or the surround- 
ings. This was a condition which depended upon natural social 
selections and challenged responsibility. At the beginning the 
teacher is in a position to move tentatively and accept only those 
plans which appear quite reasonable and likely to succeed. As 
their common experience widens her knowledge of the children’s 
possibilities, and also strengthens their own power of overcoming 
difficulties, her indorsement may be given with an increasing 
degree of confidence. It may be that at first there is only one 
group, or perhaps even one child, who can be allowed to carry out 
self-organized plans. This, however, is not without its effect 
upon the other children who are meanwhile pursuing work wholly 
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directed by the teacher, especially if the teacher has permitted 
such activities as have a stimulating social effect. Our experi- 
ence for five years has been that very soon there is no dearth of 
plans, and the teacher will be rather crowded with the labor 
involved in the estimation of the plans which are presented to 
her. Here the children should be asked to participate in proposing 
ways by which the preliminary consultations with the teacher can 
be facilitated. They often propose or freely agree to reduce 
them to writing and making them more definite, so that long 
conversations become less necessary. Part of this work is 
furthered by previous discussions on the part of the children 
before they approach the teacher. 

I have here been supposing cases where the idea of such a 
work has been clearly, practically, and sometimes enthusiastically 
grasped by the children. A high degree of such an attitude can- 
not be expected at first, no matter how many words are used. 
Actual experience is the only effective teacher, and such work, if 
real, will grow, like a snow-ball, from very small beginnings. 
As the work grows, the advantage of a measured time upon the 
program will begin to make itself felt. It will soon be seen, and 
the idea may be expressed at first either by teacher or by pupils, 
that it would be better if there was more time given to this work. 
Do not let the teacher be either too eager or too stiff in adopting 
this idea. This is really a plan involving all the other plans. 
Only when the class as a whole, or at least a working majority, 
can satisfy the teacher that such work can hold itself together, 
and perhaps really overcome the difficulties involved with greater 
success by such a change, is she justified in giving her consent. 
The children must feel that this is a judgment for which they 
must themselves produce a reasonable probability. 

Such a method of adv’ .:ce in extending the time on the 
program gives an objective measure of the work, and thus attains 
a certain degree of scientific precision. To what extent the time 
might be successfully extended could in the beginning of their 
experiences not be known for any of the various grades, any more 
than could the inventor of the thermometer know to what extent 
the mercury would rise when placed in boiling water. After five 
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years of such work in various grades, a measure has not yet been 
obtained for all, but a reasonable degree of probability has, I 
believe, been reached in the case of children about nine years old. 
In five different classrooms of about this average age the children 
continued to press upon the program up to about one period of 
three quarters of an hour a day. Beyond this they never cared to 
go. The psychic powers involved in such work seemed exercised 
and contented. The children’s imaginations seemed satisfied, and 
their executive resources exhausted. Outside of that time they 
appeared to be more willing than previously to be carried by the 
teacher. Their attitude seemed a little like that of a child who is 
learning to walk; a short period of an upright position is all that 
he craves for or can use advantageously. Professor Dewey’s 
criticism that, if a self-active spirit is good at one period of the 
day and for some of the work, it is good for all periods, and ought 
to be introduced in such a way that the whole work is equally 
permeated with it, does not seem, in view of the actual constitu- 
tion of the school, or in view of the best possibilities of the 
growth of self-activity itself, to be either practical or ideal. 

It is, however, not to be supposed that, although in the more 
directed portions of the program the children submit more readily 
to authority, they do this because they are not appreciative of the 
meaning of freedom. On the contrary, they understand it better. 
They have been behind the scenes and have found out by their 
very failures that authority is necessary to the carrying out of 
any free conception. They have a greater respect for it, and 
consequently sympathize, in the sense of acquiescing, more pro- 
foundly with the teacher’s efforts. The teacher, too, comes to 
find in proportion as she meets with a willing response that her 
authority needs not to be so strenuous or backed up by compulsion 
either suggested or enforced. She can actually be somewhat more 
dictatorial and direct without weakening confidence. On the 
other hand, she can free herseif from unduly persuasive or 
so-called suggestive methods — the very pitfall of weakness, and 
productive of mental and moral flabbiness and inertia —and still 
meet with an effective and reasonable co-operation on the part of 
the pupils. 
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While such command is rendered more possible, and is desir- 
able and economical, for part of the time, a middle stage also 
easily differentiates itself in which the teacher, although she may 
propose the plans, gives the children the greatest freedom in sug- 
gesting modifications and in carrying them out in their own way. 
This is a custom which is gaining ground in all the best schools, 
but a true understanding of its possibilities is more quickly and 
more thoroughly attained by both teacher and pupils if work is 
differentiated so as to provide for authoritative planning on the 
children’s part, as well as for work commanded without debate 
on the part of the teacher. Such a differentiation is logical and 
natural, and each part mutually supports the other. 

A word further may be said about the introduction of self- 
organized work in aclass. In calling for plans or schemes on the 
part of the children, the method of approach may readily vary 
with every class and with every teacher. The method of real 
approach to any child or group of children is indeed a whole 
science of itself. If the teacher should feel that the instructive 
plan of many of her children, if freely expressed, would be to get 
out of school at any cost, and as far away from the teacher as 
possible, or, failing that, to ignore her help or the help of each 
other in ambitious plans, and thus to relapse to mere idle play or 
what they could do just as well without the school as with it, it is 
plain that she is not in the best position to approach the children 
with any such proposition as I have described. How many of my 
pupils would remain with me if they were perfectly free to go, 
expresses an ideal which must find some root in the heart of 
anyone who would succeed in such an undertaking. 

I have suggested some of the general ideas and some of the 
practices governing the more general aspects of this kind of work, 
and must now turn to more intimate details. 

In all these experiences, although nothing was said about 
whether individuals or groups should offer plans, it was found 
that only rarely purely individual plans were submitted to the 
teacher. The resources as well as the responsibilities necessary 
not only to success, but to vivid planning, were better provided 
for ina group. The idea, however, which started the group, and 
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which was to be worked out, was, I think, always the possession 
at first of a single individual. A germ of this had been obtained, 
no doubt, by previous contact with the home, school, or other 
portions of the environment. The value of an idea does not 
depend upon its isolation from every previous influence. Its value 
is rather to be measured by the degree with which it sticks and 
lives spontaneously in the mind. There is, for example, no author 
more saturated with the influences of his time than is Shakes- 
peare, who, nevertheless, succeeded in giving a personal stamp to 
a large part of what he absorbed and organized. It is not so 
much so-called originality, viewed in a narrow way, but rather 
the extent to which the individual or the group is willing to stake 
himself on the issue which is characteristic of self-organized 
work. To do this is to have a real originality of spirit. There is 
a feeling that they are effective and actually causing something 
worth while in the outside world. In this respect such work 
differs from play which does not come up against the real resist- 
ances of the outside world, and causes changes which are inef- 
fectual except within the body or the imagination. Of course, in 
view of such a distinction, what is work at one stage of develop- 
ment becomes play at another. 

Even when plans were at first apparently individual, they 
usually either were concealed or took on later some conscious 
social reference. I may illustrate this by a single case. A fifth- 
grade boy, rather belated in his development, wished to go with 
a number of others who were modeling in clay. He was not, 
however, connected with them in any organized plan. His idea 
of what he wanted to do was proportionately indefinite and at 
first looked forward to but half an hour. He seemed to care very 
little about what he was going to model, but mentioned a definite 
object, perhaps more to get an opportunity of handling the clay 
than for any other reason. As he was working, I came up to him 
and asked him if I could assist him in any way. The fact that he 
had no particular problems in mind led to a rather indefinite 
answer. Now, it is plain that if a plan has not sufficient life in it 
to stand a struggle for existence with other plans that may come 
easily to mind, it is not sufficiently intense to be worth while. A 
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resolution that cannot stand a certain amount of temptation is not 
very well adapted for a hardy iife, nor is it very likely to be weil 
carried out. It is better that such weaknesses be discovered at an 
early stage, if possible. I accordingly set myself to see if I could 
not, using a moderate stimulus, tempt the boy to desert his plan. 
I think a cup or vase was the object he was modeling. I said: 
“What’s the good of making a cup? You have plenty of them 
at home, haven’t you?” and so on. I said this, of course, some- 
what tentatively, so as not to suggest in the slightest any feeling 
of authority on my part. The boy at this stage was, I felt, too 
weak to resist a too powerful stimulus. He went on modeling 
without giving much of an answer. I then said: ‘“ Why don’t 
you make a rest for a pen or something like that? You could 
make it just long enough to hold pens so that the ink wouldn’t 
fall on the desk when you laid it down. You could put in a little 
cup for ink, too, make it like a fern leaf and have the stem wind 
rouid the little cup. Or you might, perhaps, make a frog looking 
into the little pool of ink;” and so on, giving a number of differ- 
ent scattered suggestions. One of these appealed to his imagina- 
tion, and he said: ‘“ Yes, that would be better;”’ and he started 
to sketch out on the clay the new idea. (I may say here that we 
had a kiln in the school, and that these utensils could actually be 
burned and afterward painted and used.) The next day he was 
working quite vigorously at his pen-holder. When the teacher of 
the room, hearing the story of his change of plan, said: “ That 
boy is so shilly-shally that if I would go and ask him to change 
to something else, I believe he would do it.” I said to the teacher : 
“Tt would be good to try. If he is to develop the power to resist 
temptation at all, he must get just such experiences.” She pro- 
vided herself with a little china pin-holder, and showed it to him, 
thus presenting him with a sense-perception as against his mere 
image. She pointed out the advantages of the pin-holder as well 
as she could, including the ease of its manufacture. The boy was 
again quite taken with the new idea, but remained somewhat dis- 
turbed. He finally said: ‘“ Well, I would make the pin-holder if 
I hadn’t said I was going to make the pen-holder.” “Oh, Mr. 
Scott won't care,” said the teacher. “ No, I suppose he won’t; 
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but I kind of thought I would make it and give it to him, so that 
he could use it on his desk.” And he went on with the work he 
had in hand. 

It is evident here that what enabled the boy to resist the 
second temptation was the self-elected social motive, in which he 
had chosen me as a member of his group. Unfortunately for me, 
the pen-holder never got finished. A checkerboard (I think it 
was) which he had started in the sloyd-room weighed on his 
mind, and the next day he proposed that he use this time which 
had been given for modeling to finish the checkerboard. He said 
that the holidays were near by, and that if he did not get some 
extra time the checkerboard would never be finished. The teacher 
permitted him to make the change. 

I saw him next day, and said rather humorously to him: 
“You're a nice kind of a fellow, changing around all the time. 
Is that the sort of man you’re going to be when you grow up? 
I suppose now you would change again for very little. Suppose I 
give you ten cents, would you go on with the pen-holder?” 
“No,” he said, “I wouldn’t.” “How much, then, would you 
take?” “I wouldn’t do it for less than the price of a pair of 
boots.” As the little fellow came of a poor family and was sadly 
in need of boots, I could readily appreciate this measure of his 
present resolution. Further temptation was not offered, and the 
checkerboard was finished in time. 

A course in temptation may be a new thing for the public 
school, but it is a necessary part of the power of finding oneself. 
It is but the negative side of character-building. After all, in the 
most spiritual sense of the words, everyone has his price. The 
tragedy of it is, as George Eliot says, that many sell their souls 
and fail to get the price. 

One of the first groups formed in the third and fourth grades 
in the Colorado Normal School consisted of two boys. One of . 
these spoke to the teacher, and told her that he wanted to make a 
haystacker. He explained how he wished to make it, and said 
that he had another boy to help him. The teacher gave him a_ 
piece of paper so that he could draw out his plans, which he did. 
The two boys finished the work in about six weeks, having at the 
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beginning of this period only one hour a week in which to 
work. There was during the work no hitch or uncertainty of 
procedure. The next important plan in the same grade was 
offered by a boy who wished to construct a two-room cottage. 
The plan of this was brought in at the beginning, and showed a 
full comprehension of what was needed. He had selected four or 
five boys to help him. The principle difficulty was one of cost. 
He estimated that the cottage would cost $23. There was some 
talk of raising this money among the pupils, but a very small 
amount only was forthcoming. The idea from the beginning 
had been that the cottage could be used by all the members of the 
grade, as a playhouse or even for the purposes of some recita- 
tions. The group were asked to go over their calculations care- 
fully and see if they could reduce the proportions of the house so 
as to make it less expensive. They changed it to a small one- 
room house with a shingled roof, a door, a large window, and a 
small window at the back. The cost of all the material was 
obtained from dealers. About $10 was found to be the very 
lowest figure. At this point I obtained a grant of $8 from the 
school, to be given to the grade on the condition that there would 
be nothing further given that year. This changed the actual con- 
ditions somewhat, and, since the whole grade was concerned, I 
described this offer to them, giving them to understand that the 
money could be used in other ways than the building of a house. 
Representatives of the building group spoke on the advantages of 
having a house, but others wished to buy a cabinet, and others 
wished to have an aquarium with gold-fish. I even went so far 
as to suggest that they could buy candy. They calculated the 
amount of candy that would come to each at my suggestion, but 
the proposal, although taken seriously, was not accepted, and 
indeed never gained any adherents. The building group proposed 
that if the house were built, other groups could be formed to make 
various things that would be needed to furnish it. Chairs, beds, 
and tables were necessary. The girls, they thought, might make 
curtains and bed-clothing. The house, too, ought to be papered, 
and a garden laid out. The small window ought to be provided 
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with a stained-glass design (done in paper). No decision, how- 
ever, was reached that day. The day following further influence 
of the group had evidently been exercised, for all were unani- 
mous in wishing to devote the money to the building of the house, 
and to supply what more money would be needed. 

In the carrying out of this (see sketch) there were many diffi- 
culties to overcome, and many mistakes were made. The time 
estimated to complete the work was found to be altogether too 
short, so that work was stopped during part of the winter; but 
the house was finally finished, and stood resplendent in its thick 
coats of green and white paint. Meanwhile furniture and other 
furnishings had been made, the stained-glass window put in, and 
the garden laid out ready to be planted and irrigated. It was 
viewed with pride and affection. The faults in measurement of 
beams and laying of the shingles were pointed out by the pupils, 
but these defects, which were not at all apparent to an unskilled 
eye, did not prevent the satisfaction of everyone concerned. 

Sometimes thoroughly self-organized work starts from work 
planned by the teacher. This is frequently so in the cases where 
groups are occupied in making and acting little dramas to be 
given before the class. In the fourth grade, e. g., the story of 
Damon and Pythias had been told by the teacher. A group was 
formed to write out the story in dramatic form, and to play it as 
well as write it. They decided to ask in other members of the 
fourth grade and teachers to witness the play. In the words of 
the teacher : 

As this was Friday, and they had decided to give the play on Monday, 
they must get their invitations-out at once. When the teacher entered the 
room (a small room adjoining the classroom), all were rushed with work, 
some writing invitations, others prograins, and a few the drama. Groups had 
been formed within the group; division of labor was felt to be the most 
effective plan..... The committee requested the room for practice after 
school that evening. The parts were learned and very simple costumes were 
planned, each girl telling what she could bring or make. Only a few things 
were to be made; a crown for the king was one of these. On the following 
Monday the play was given at the regular hour for the literature lesson. The 
audience was requested to offer criticisms. These were kindly accepted, and 
the cast decided to improve upon the play and present it before the whole 
school at general exercises, if the permission of the principal of the school 
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could be obtained. One of the criticisms made was that when the wife of 
Pythias received the note containing the king’s decree that her husband must 
be executed, she fainted; but the audience had no way of knowing the cause 
of her faint. The next time it was played she read the note aloud before 
fainting. 

The same kind of work has recently been carried out in some 
of the Boston schools. Miss Shaw, of the Wells School, and 
Miss Clark, of the Charleston High School, have both succeeded 
well in this undertaking. The narrow limits of this article will 
prevent my giving more than a hint of this work. The conditions 
surrounding Miss Shaw’s school are not the best for the develop- 
ment. of initiative and resource. The school is situated in one of 
the most crowded quarters of the city, and the children (mostly 
foreigners) come from poor homes. The making and acting of 
plays has been one of the most favored activities, especially with 
the Russians, Jewish, and Polish children. This may be because 
material resources are limited, although a great deal is done in 
organizing even simple material for a play. A little ten-year-old 
author, who had written a play mainly about two dolls (see cut), 
said that one of these dolls was her own. There was a kind 
grandmother in this play. I asked her if she had a grandmother. 
She said “‘ No,” but that she would like to have one. This was 
one reason for putting her in the play. Some of the original 
tableaus made by the groups were excellent even from an adult 
standpoint. Many of the subjects were drawn from the history 
the children had been studying. Among these were “ The Execu- 
tion of Nathan Hale,” “ Waiting for the News of Washington’s 
Army,” “ Soldiers’ Farewell,” etc. Others, such as “Tag,” and 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” represented the imaginative quintessence 
of their usual games and other home and street activities. 

On the basis of a freer and more participative conduct of the 
regular class in history, Miss Clark’s high-school pupils organized 
three clubs. One of these is a camera club for the purpose of 
photographing scenes, statues in the Art Museum, etc., relating to 
the history. Another club produces drawings in the same way, 
while another calls itself “The Sidelights Club,” because it hunts 
for and brings into the class information not discussed in the 
regular textbooks. 7 
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I have spoken of the differentiation of these classes of work 
in the schools. That part involving absolute command and 
implicit obedience is hardly necessary to touch upon, however 
valuable it is, especially as a training for times of strain. It is 
evident that war could not well be carried on without a training 
in such habits. The same may be said of other operations 
organized like those of war. This is not all, however. On the 
ground of economy of thought and time, absolute authority is 
advantageous as an element in most civilized affairs. There is a 
threshold of authority, marking off its favorable effects from its 
unfavorable. This is to be found in every case by experience. 
An illustration may be advanced in the case of the authoritative 
laws surrounding the medical profession. In certain states none 
but those having passed a certain standard are allowed to prac- 
tice. The public is not left free to select anyone, but must choose 
within the limits laid down by law. The effect of this, however, 
is practically to increase the freedom of the public, by economiz- 
ing time, especially at a period of strain. When life is at stake, 
one is not in a position to deliberate and choose the best physi- 
cians, nor would many take this precaution beforehand. The 
authoritative protection directly aids the individual in the line of 
his own deepest desires, and thus also gives him more energy and 
more time to pursue his liberty in other directions. The 
threshold here might be formalized by saying that, in as far as 
authority increases liberty, it is an undoubted good. The 
maxim, “Use authority only to prevent hindrances,” if inter- 
preted fairly and generously, would express the same idea from 
the imperative or motor side. 

The midway stage, where the teacher, or society back of her, 
insists that certain definite things shall be done, but leaves the 
pupils free to carry these out in ways of their own invention, 
although used in the schools, is not yet extended to the limits of 
best effectiveness. When self-organized work is carried on, this 
midway stage is greatly benefited. The children are more ready 
to lay hold on details capable of cheerful effort and success. An 
example from a second-grade class will illustrate this feature. 
The subject undertaken by the teacher was nest-building; the 
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the time was in the spring. The teacher, a young man, had got 
up a plan based on the McMurray ideas, and arranged according 
to what he thought would be the law of apperception. He would 
ask questions about the children’s experience. How many had 
seen birds nesting? Etc., etc. The application was to be a moral 
one, and would emphasize the evil of robbing birds’ nests. 

After some discussion, I got the teacher to join together a 
few of the Herbartian stages and proceed a little more naturally, 
while keeping in mind the children’s great motor capacity; not 
attempting to plan the lesson exactly as it would come, but to 
have a number of possible ways in which it might run. The out- 
come of the lesson showed that the children proposed doing 
several unexpected things. The proposal to do something rather 
than to talk about something was the first step on the teacher’s 
part. (As a matter of fact, actual doing is more thoroughly 
apperceptive than anything else, neglected as it has been by 
Herbartians and non-Herbartians alike.) The teacher said 
simply: “I’ve been watching some birds building their nests, and 
wondered whether any of you could make nests like theirs.” As 
will be seen, this suggests a whole program. The children dis- 
cussed it readily, but not lengthily. One said: “ The birds have 
bills, which are better than hands; but if I had a needle and 
thread, I think I could do it.” Many did not know, and asked 
the teacher if he would show them a nest so that they could tell 
how hard it would be to make. He did not have a nest of the 
kind he had been observing, but one in the class asked where this 
nest was, and, since it was near, proposed that they go out and 
see it. This was done immediately. (The class was only about 
twenty in number.) They got a stepladder and went up one by 
one, each to see how the nest was made and what it was made of. 
The teacher preposed that they do not tell what each had seen till 
all were through, but perhaps write it down. Many did this 
latter, while some started to look around to find where the birds 
had got their material. They found nearly all of it— dried grass, 
pieces of excelsior, etc. Each thought now that he could make a 
nest. The next day the teacher provided them with branching 
twigs, which he had stuck in their ink-wells, but the children 
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proposed to go outside and stick them in the ground. They also 
proposed to work two by two, but none of them paired off as boy 
and girl. The pairing was done simply for the sake of rapidity 
and other effectiveness. During this hour they all made birds’ 
nests many of which were very successful, although the children 
pointed out discrepancies. Pictures of birds were provided, 
and books with descriptions. It is evident that such work gains 
both the knowledge and the moral sympathy aimed at in the first 
plan; but by following the children’s proposals frankly where 
they seemed sensible, even although unexpected, a deeper and 
more permanent element had been liberated by the teacher. 

A word in closing ought to be said as to the effect of such 
work as we have been advocating in strictly graded classes. We 
may say frankly that the tendency is to break up this rather 
mechanical and thoroughly authoritative institution. In the self- 
organized group the selective attractions of children themselves, 
apart from their formal knowledge, as well as their motor effi- 
ciency, lead to the strong and weak, from a scholastic standpoint, 
being often drawn together. When the work that is done under 
these conditions is successful, there is no reason why such asso- 
ciations should not be continued beyond the usual period of pro- 
motion, especially as the world that the children go out into is not 
rigidly graded, except in manufactories, where we are already 
beginning to regret it. Out of this there ought to come, not a 
grade as we now understand it, superficial and artificial as it is, 
but a natural grouping of children resulting from their combined 
attractions, mutual helpfulness, and the teachers’ correcting judg- 
ment, which, it would be expected, would roughly follow an age 
measure, and would not ignore intellectual differences, but would 
much more thoroughly than at present reflect the growing 
development of heart and hand as well as head. 

Such a natural institution or series of them would form a real 
school, and give the children an opportunity to find themselves in 
presence of each other, rather than too exclusively in the presence 
of the ghosts of even Euclid, Newton, Mommsen, Longfellow, or 
Shakespeare, especially as reflected in the single facet of the 
teacher’s personality. The children would thus be able to grow 
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much more along their own lines, instead of always imitating the 
past, or the narrower present which reflects it. For them there 
would come to be a present, not gray with much mere learning, 
but joyful with futures about to be realized. In such a spirit the 
part itself is better understood; and, as one pine-tree imitates 
another, not by looking at it, but by obedience to the law of its 
own growth, so we may expect a future generation comparable 
in some degree to the heroes who have made our world and our 
country what it is. 
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ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION AS A 
MEANS OF ACQUIRING POWER?’ 


GEORGIA ALEXANDER 
Supervising Principal, Indianapolis Public Schools 


In modern education the tendency is to train for power 
through self-expression, particularly for expression through the 
medium of art. The emphasis that is now placed upon the 
manual arts, including drawing and color, upon music, and espe- 
cially upon English composition, or expression in language, is 
indicative of this tendency. Of all these avenues of expression 
that of language is the most fundamental. All thinking is done 
in words by a self-conscious mind, and the language that a man 
uses is the measure of his thought. 

By virtue of its very intangibility, language is the most direct 
mode of communication from soul to soul, and attains a power 
over the mind of the listener beyond that of the more concrete 
expressions of thought. Beautiful as is Westminster Abbey, it 
has never swayed the hearts of men as has that hymn so often 
sung within its walls: 


So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on. 


The first means of developing power is conceded to be asso- 
ciation with nature. That man who has seen the majesty of the 
mountains, or the shimmer of the sea, who has known seed-time 
and harvest, has forever had his thoughts ennobled by the great 
Thought of which these are but the symbols. But nature alone 
does not suffice for the development of power. The first man, 
Adam, in a complete environment of nature, contributed only 
negatively to the world’s advancement. The centuries through 
which man has toiled since then have testified that the curse of 
labor pronounced upon Adam was but a blessing in disguise. 

1 Paper read at the meeting of the N. E. A. at Asbury Park, N. J., July, 1905. 
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Man has learned that he earns not only his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, but his heaven also. 

Looking farther along, we see Abraham a colossal figure 
towering over the great plains of Moab, surrounded by nature, 
yet not subdued by it. The care of flocks has given him food and 
shelter, has established the family and the altar. Truly, Abraham 
was a man of power. “The Hebrew patriarchs had small 
libraries, I think, if any,” says the Autocrat, “yet they represent 
to our imaginations very complete ideas of manhood, and I think 
if we could ask in Abraham to dine with us men of letters next 
Saturday, we should feel honored by his company.” 

We have, however, the greatest embodiment of power in that 
man who had added to his personal experience with nature and 
in society, the experience of the great men of all time, found in 
literature and in art. In other words, the scholar is the man of 
power. Is not David a perfect example of one in whom these 
forces met? Did he not have contact with nature, the discipline 
that comes from labor and social intercourse, and in addition the 
culture of scholarship? We see him a shepherd lad wandering 
over the green hills of Judea, lying at night under the stars; a 
minstrel wich music so sweet he comforts King Saul; a warrior so 
mighty his triumphs become a song; a king of wisdom so beauti- 
ful that he is forever the ideal of the Jews; but above all the 
divine Psalmist whose words express the most exalted thought 
of God ever conceived by man. Do we wonder that the man who 
was able through the alembic of his nature to distil such language 
from his experience in life was the progenitor of Him who said 
“ Consider the lilies” ? 

With this idea that the power of any man is dependent upon 
the virility of his thought, and that his thought is the product of 
his living, we have come to a new notion of the relative impor- 
tance of a number of things in the school. The old-time school 
with its barren drill upon the three R’s has been incorporated into 
a fuller, richer school which attempts to develop the child by 
giving him life through nature, labor and scholarship and by 
training him in the use of language, the expression of that life 
in words. 
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This modern school is working under new conditions, the 
result-of our rapidly increasing urban population. Its problem is 
how, on the one hand, to give to the city child that association 
with nature and that discipline of labor which his home environ- 
ment does not supply, and how, on the other hand, to help him to 
realize upon the riches of literary culture with which he is sur- 
rounded. The child from the city tenement can have no such 
experience with nature as had the roving shepherd lad David, but 
he does have Tennyson and the 

Flower in the crannied wall 
and under happy conditions may just as truly know 
What God and man is. 

So much for the nurture of power in the child. Perhaps I 
have dwelt too long upon it, but the child in his lisping, and the 
statesman in his power delivers each in speech just what he has 
garnered from living. It is common enough to hear, “No 
impression without expression,” but “No expression without 
impression” is a truth more fundamental, and one that is pecul- 
iarly true of expression in language. . 

This modern school is consciously organized as a social com- 
munity in which each child as a member in full standing discusses 
his work freely and spontaneously with his fellows. This is in 
marked contrast to the old-time method in which the child recited 
his lesson from the book verbatim and solely to the teacher, and 
was not encouraged to reorganize its thought and make it fully 
his own. Now every lesson is consciously a language lesson, in 
which the teacher judges of the definiteness and accuracy: of the 
child’s concepts in arithmetic, in history or in geography, by the 
aptness of the words in which he clothes them. Moreover, the 
child himself is helped to clarify his thought in these subjects by 
expressing them in words of his own choosing. 

In addition to this general work in language there is usually 
in the day’s program a period devoted exclusively to the study of 
English composition. During this period there is practice in 
short themes as the most efficient means of developing facility 
and power. These themes fall into two main classes — the repro- 
duction of classic models, and the composition of original exer- 
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cises. Reproduction exercises are not, strictly speaking, exercises 
in composition, but they are invaluable in giving the child those 
necessary tools of composition, vocabulary and style. Such exer- 
cises, however, are irksome to the child, who has naturaily a 
passionate desire for self-expression. ‘following the dictates of 
r odern thought in education, that a ch'ld best learns form not as 
a thing apart in itself, but as a necessary and most convenient 
mode of expressing his thought, original exercises have become 
the chief part of the composition work. In these he embodies all 
he has learned from the study of literary models and from the 
more formal instruction in the making of sentences, rules of 
syntax and the mechanics of writing. Thus he reveals to his 
teacher just what he has mastered, both in thought and form, 
and better than he could possibly do in any other way. 

The recognition that language serves a distinctly social pur- 
pose has transformed the requirements in composition. The 
child no longer bends over long essays on “Friendship” or 
excerpts from encyclopedias which neither he nor any one else 
ever wishes to hear. Rather his exercise is the recital of some 
little thing which he has found interesting in his daily life, and 
which he knows his schoolmates will wish to hear. 

Further, the mode of delivery has also changed to meet this 
social requirement. It is now often oral, or when written it is 
directly addressed to some person or persons. This social train- 
ing is most stimulating to the child and helps him to find his place 
in the world. He learns that he must not only present his 
thoughts in logical order and in agreeable phrase, but also in that 
modulated voice and with that poise of body that accompany the 
speech of the well bred. 

The choice of subjects for this composition work is limited 
only by the experience of the child and his power of comprehen- 
sion. He talks or writes of what has appealed to him, and his 
teacher skilfully correlates his language expression with his 
observation work in his nature-study and geography, with his 
manual work and his little home tasks, and with his culture work 
in history and literature. The child writes on the opening of the 
spring buds as he saw them on his way to school, tells how he 
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made a sled, or dramatizes an episode from his history lesson. Of 
these exercises the last class gives him by far the greatest delight, 
because it affords his imagination free play. 

Perhaps letter-writing is the most distinctly social form of 
written composition. A letter pre-supposes a person to whom 
it is addressed and between whom and the writer there is a com- 
mon bond of interest. The following letter from Hans Christian 
Andersen to his little niece, Marie, was given at the mid-year 
test to our fourth-grade classes who had been preparing to cele- 
brate the centenary of his birth, and they were asked to answer it: 


Dear Littte Marie: 

I am in the country now like you..... It is so nice, and I have had 
some strawberries — large, red strawberries, with cream. Have you had any? 
One can taste them right down in one’s stomach. Yesterday I went down to 
Hie SPA... .. ..< and sat on a rock by the shore. Presently a large white bird 
that they call a gull, came flying along. It flew right toward me, so that I 
fancied it would have slapped me with its wings; but, mercy on us, it said, 
“Mamaree!” ‘“ Why, what’s the matter?” I asked. ‘“ Mama-ree!” it said 
again, and then, of course, I understood that “ Ma-ma-ree” meant Marie. 
“Oh,” said I, “then you bring me a greeting from Marie, that’s what it is, 
eh?” “Ya-ya! Ma-ma-ree, Ma-ma-ree,” it said. It couldn’t say it any 
better than that, for it only knew the gull language, and that is not very 
much like ours. “Thanks for the greeting,” said I, and off flew the gull. 
After that, as I was walking in the garden, a little sparrow came flying up. 
“T suppose you now have flown a long way?” said I. “Vit, vit” (far, far), 
it said. “Did you see Marie,” I asked. “ Tit, tit, tit” (often, often, often), 
it said. “Then give my greeting to Marie, for I suppose you are going 
back?” I said. “Lit, lit” (little, little), it replied. If it has not come yet, 
it will come later on, but first I’ll send you this letter. You may feed the 
little bird, if you like, but you must not squeeze it. Now greet from me all 
good people, all sensible beasts and all the pretty flowers that wither before I 
see them. Isn’t it nice to be in the country, to paddle in the water, to eat lots 
of nice things, and to get a letter from your sweetheart? 

H. C. Anpersen.? 


The personal appeal of the letter was so strong that though 
many of the children had never seen the sea or the sea bird of 
which Andersen wrote, though it was a cold January day with 
ice and sleet on the ground and more than all, though they knew 
that Hans Andersen is dead, their power of imagination under 
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the influence of the letter overcame all difficulties, and they 
responded astonishingly well. The following is typical of many 
others of equal quality: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January II, 1905. 
Dear UNKIL: 

Yes, I am in the country. I love to pick wild flowers. I found a bird nest 
full of young birds. But I dident touch them for fear I would make the bird 
angry. I was sitting under the tree when presently the mother sparrow came 
and fed her young ones. Then she flew towards me and chirped. I could not 
understand. But after I got your letter, I knew that she brought a message 
from you. I gave the message to the gull to give to you. As you were 
speaking about strawberries and milk, I like to pick them myself, put them in 
my own saucer, skim the cream of the fresh milk, and put it on the berries, 
and have a little dinner. Then I am a fine lady with a cabbage-leaf hat. 
I pretend my bare feet is two big white horses and I ride acrost the stream. 
Once a craw fish pinched my toe and I fell down. I thought I would take a 
ride in the little boat, so I took the boat down to the deep part and jumped in. 
I sailed smoothly for a while. But directly I hit a rock, tumbled out and got 
all wet. You may be sure that I never sailed in that boat again. 

Goodby Uncle Hans. 

From your niece, Marie. 


A recent experiment in story-telling in which the same picture 
was used in every grade, from the first through the eighth, was an 
interesting one. The picture chosen was the frontispiece to. 
Henry Van Dyke’s Fisherman’s Luck. 

A study of the construction of the compositions showed a 
steady increase in power and complexity of thought and form 
from grade to grade. The children were allowed to write for as 
long a time as they chose. In the second grade, the average 
composition contained three sentences, in the fourth grade nine 
sentences, in the sixth, twelve sentences, and in the eighth, fifteen 
sentences. The number of simple sentences decreased from 
88 per cent. of the whole in the second grade, to 35 per cent. in 
the eighth. In the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades the sen- 
tences were very long and involved, showing that the child was 
grappling with thoughts which he could not yet fully express. 
From the beginning the adverbial clause was used, but there 
were not many adjective clauses until about the fourth grade, 
and then there continued to be about three times as many 
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adverbial clauses as adjective clauses. If this is universally true, 
as it probably is, it would indicate that the mind instinctively uses 
the relations of time, place and cause as more fundamental than 
embellishments through description. 

A further study of the papers showed an increase in imagina- 
tion and thought power from grade to grade, developing markedly 
about the fourth grade and gradually rising to the sixth, but 
showing a decided decrease in the seventh and eighth grades, 
where the child had grown self-conscious. In the earlier grades 
there was no past nor future to the stories. The social relations 
between the boys in the picture did not prompt explanation, and 
there was a painful recital of just how many fish each boy caught. 
In very few instances in any grade was the lunch omitted, and at 
night all had fried fish for supper. 

Here is one of the stories written by an eight-year-old girl. 
You will notice what a direct and distinct style it has: 

THE KIND BOYS 

Once there were some boys who were very kind. One boy’s name was 
Tom, and the other boy’s name was John. They had a little brother. One 
day there mother called boys, the boys came. 


Take your brother to the brook, she said. 
They went back a little way from the brook. After a while they heard a 


cry. 
i That is brother, they said. They looked, yes it was. They ran and got 
him out. They would not let him sit so close to the brook any more. 

There was a marked difference between the style of the boys’ 
compositions and that of the girls’. 

“How about a fishing trip, Tom,” said Ned. 

“T never caught anything when I went fishing,” said Tom. 

That was written by a boy. Quite in contrast to it is the 
following extract from a composition by a girl: 

Harry is sitting in silence on the river bank with quiet leaf shadows 
running over his anxious face. 


The idea of an ethical purpose necessarily underlying every 
story was evidently, though unconsciously, in the minds of many 
of the children. Carelessness and disobedience met sure and 
swift punishment. The boy who disobeyed his mother was stung 
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by bees or caught on his own fishhook. The children were 
significantly silent as to rewards of merit, picturing the world as 
it is often presented to them that a child should be good anyway. 
Indeed, if one had the insight, one could by reading these spon- 
taneous exercises, find all that the child has stored from his life 
experience. He will express it there in concrete form, just as in 
the Psalms we find all the life of David: shepherd boy, minstrel, 
warrior, king, philosopher, poet. 

The teacher’s responsibility in this work cannot be over- 
estimated. “Who is the Master?” says someone. “The one 
who awakens.” “Who is the Scholar?” “The one who 
answers.” What responsibility then rests upon him who dares 
to call forth a child’s thought in language! How must he ever 
conceive himself as creator and artist making for this child his 
spiritual body! He must have what Froebel has called the 
“ Glied-ganzes,” the view of the whole, and he must plan that this 
child, his creation, shall fill it beautifully, graciously, unctiously. 
Nay more, he should gradually awaken his pupil to a sense of 
his own destiny, that he may begin to mold himself in conformity 
to the great Ideal; so that day by day and year by year he may 
grow in foresight, in judgment, and in desire to serve the world. 
In other words, that he may become a,man of power. And how 
shall you know a man? Says Confucius: “A man can never be 
hid.” 
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AN APPLICATION OF NUMBERWORK IN NATURE- 
STUDY 


SPENCER JARNAGIN McCALLIE 
The University of Chicago 


A paper twice as long as this could easily be written as a 
polemic against the too prevalent practice of teaching arithmetic 
in se and without proper reference to the other subjects of the 
curriculum. It is not my purpose, however, to enter into an 
extended argument against the formal methods of teaching 
numberwork, such methods have already received stronger con- 
demnation than I am able to give them.’ I shall assume, 


therefore, as evident that a purely formal subject like arithmetic 


should be closely integrated — incarnated as it were— with sub- 
jects of more intrinsic worth. It is in the development and the 
clarification of these subjects that numberwork finds its real 
value. Wherever there is a quantitative relationship to be deter- 
mined, and whenever the pupil finds it necessary to his progress 
to make this determination, then the use of numberwork finds 
its justification. 

Numberwork cannot be successfully injected into the 
material, but it must arise out of the conscious need of a solution 
of the problem. Indeed, this seems to be a truism in actual 
business affairs. The banker and the broker use percentage, dis- 
count, commission, etc., because these arithmetical relationships 
are felt necessities in the furtherance of their work. Their 
interest is primarily in a familiar content and only incidentally in 
the form which embodies this content. To them, then, the solu- 
tion of the problem in percentage is interesting, because worth 
while. 


1¥For an able and critical review of the formal presentation of numberwork 
in the elementary school, I would refer the reader to an article by W. S. 
Jackman, the editor of this magazine, appearing in Educational Review, 1903, 
Vol. V, p. 35. 
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Yet it is just here that the presentation of arithmetic in the 
ordinary school breaks down. Bank discount, brokerage, stock 
exchange, etc., im se, are not interesting to the young pupil, 
since their content is totally unfamiliar. The pupil, moreover, 
has no real purpose in the solution of the problem; consequently 
the interest — if there be any —is that belonging to mental gym- 
nastics. The makers of arithmetics have copied the forms of 
business life, but have missed the spirit. At the risk of repetition, 
I urge that numberwork must be evolved out of a content in 
which the pupil is vitally interested. Ordinary problems, such as, 
“Tf a hound can take two leaps to the hare, then,” etc., are species 
of mental folderol. 

Aside from the lack of real interest and loss of time involved 
in the formal presentation of numberwork, another serious evil 
is to be noted: Arithmetic taught as a discrete subject tends to 
remain discrete. Unconnected and uncorrelated with the larger 
and richer subjects of the curriculum and of the daily life of the 
pupil, its use does not become habitual, since its accustomed con- 
tent is not that of daily experience. Hence, the average person 
drops the use of mathematics just as soon as school days are over. 

On the other hand, however, the incorporation of number- 
work in an experienced content insures for it all the interest, and 
all the stability and permanence that belongs to the content itself. 
The interest, moreover, originally felt in the subject-matter is 
strengthened, since new relations are brought out and fresh 
determinations are made. The result is increased accuracy and 
clearness of conception — which is the essence of science. 

I have stated the above principles very succinctly, yet I trust 
sufficiently clearly for the purpose of putting forth the ideas that 
have been the controlling motives in the presentation of number- 
work as an organic part of a series of lessons given in the fifth 
grade of the Elementary School of the University of Chicago. 
The central topic of the series was “The Cereals of North 
America.” It is not essential to state here the outline used in the 
development of the subject-matter; let it suffice to remark that 
maps, pictures, drawings, reading lessons, actual planting of 
seeds, etc., were freely used as the work progressed. The prob- 
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lems given below arose out of a visit to a flour mill. They are in 
no sense manufactured, but are rather questions arising out of 
the relationships existing in the material. Consequently they 
may lack the order and the logical symmetry belonging to a pre- 
arranged set of problems found in the arithmetic, yet they 
possessed for the pupils a real quickening interest as instruments 
in the successive unfolding of the main topic of study—an 
interest accompanying clear-and purposive conception. 

An entire morning was given over to an excursion by the class 
of about thirty pupils to the flour mill of Eckhart & Swan, 
377 Carroll Avenue. Through the courtesy of the officials of the 
mill the pupils, under the able guidance of Head Miller Rachel, 
were enabled to see the entire process of transformation of the 
wheat into flour. Beginning with the unloading of the cars on 
the side track, the storing and weighing of the grain in the 
elevators, the observation was carried out through each move 
until the final product was reached. During this observation 
work the pupils and teachers asked certain questions that were 
the data for subsequent quantitative determinations. Every prob- 
lem, therefore, is based on the actual conditions found in the 
business of Eckhart & Swan. 

1. If a car holds 1,000 bushels of wheat, how many pounds will it hold? 

2. How many carloads will it take to fill Eckhart & Swan’s elevator, 
holding 800,000 bushels of wheat? ‘ 

3. How long a train will these cars make, if each car is 36 feet long? 
Answer in feet, yards, and miles. 

4. How long a time will it take to fill the elevator, working eight hours a 
day, if a car can be unloaded in 20 minutes? Answer in days, hours, minutes. 

5. What is the value of the wheat in Eckhart & Swan’s elevator, when 
wheat is worth — (market price) per bushel? 

6. If the daily capacity of Eckhart & Swan’s mill is 2,500 barrels of flour, 
what is:its annual capacity, based on 300 working days? 

7. If it takes 424 bushels of wheat to make one barrel of flour, how 
many pounds does it take to make a barrel of flour? 

8. A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds; how much of the wheat goes 
into bran, middlings, and “ waste” ? 

9g. One twenty-first of the by-product (bran, middling, etc.) is 
how many pounds is this to each barrel? 

10. How many pounds are wasted each day? How many bushels? How 
much is wasted for the year of 300 days? Answer in pounds and bushels. 


waste,” 
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11. How much bran and middlings in pounds are made each day? During 
the year? 

12. Bran and middlings are worth 85 cents per hundred pounds; what is 
the value of the output of Eckhart & Swan’s mill for one day? For one year? 

13. Flour is worth $6.25 per barrel; what is the value of the daily output 
of Eckhart & Swan’s mill? What is the value of the yearly output? 

14. What is the value of the output of flour, bran, and middlings for the 
year? 

15. If wheat is worth — (market price) per bushel, how much is it worth 
per pound? How much is flour worth a pound? How much is bread worth a 
pound? How much more is bread worth a pound than flour? Than wheat? 

16. If one acre of ground will raise 18 bushels of wheat (based on Govern- 
ment Report on Indiana, where most of wheat used in Eckhart & Swan’s mill 
came from), how many acres will it take to raise enough wheat to fill the 
elevator of Eckhart & Swan? How.many acres will it take to raise the wheat 
for the yearly output of the mill? | 

It was not expected that each pupil should work every example 
in the above set; yet every pupil worked some of them and was 
interested in all. An information was gained by the use of these 
problems that could not be obtained in any other way. 

’ Underlying, and in a sense supporting and increasing, the 
interest arising out of the development of knowledge concerning 
the flour mill, was another interest of even more significance and 
depth —an interest inherent in social service. That is, the pupils 
looked forward to, and were inspired by, the idea that they were 
to tell the rest of the school this information that they had worked 
out. For it is customary in. the University Elementary School 
for reports to be made from time to time by the various classes 
on certain phases of their work at the period of the morning exer- 
cise before the entire school. For instance, one class may present 
a drama that they themselves have created, as was done by the 
members of a French class; at another time a report may be made 
of a visit to an art gallery. So a morning exercise was set’aside 
for this class to present to the school their visit to the flour mill. 

It is outside my purpose to note the features in detail that the 
pupils worked up and presented at this exercise. Briefly, each 
pupil of the class had a part in the exercise, and felt that he or she 
was an active participant in the social life of the school —nay 
more, was an indispensable agent in its social progress. 
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The mathematical relations, however, that were brought out 
in connection with this exercise were as follows: 


It takes 800 carloads of wheat to fill the elevator once, and it requires 
thirty-three days, two hours, and forty minutes to do the work. The elevator 
requires 43 fillings to run the mill for one year, or a total of 3,500,000 bushels 
of wheat. It would require a train of over 28,000 feet to fill the elevator once; 
a train of over twenty-three miles to supply the elevator for one year. The 
acreage used to supply this one mill alone for a year is 194,444 +, or Over 300 
square miles. 


Again: 

The yearly output of flour in barrels is 750,000, worth $4,687,500. The 
yearly output of bran and middlings is 60,000,000 pounds, worth $510,000; 
while the “ waste” amounts to 3,000,000 pounds a year, or over 50 carloads. 
A comparison of value of a pound of bread was made with value of a pound 
of flour, and with value of a pound of wheat. [This will be taken up in detail 
after the pupils visit a bakery.] 


The above quantitative relationships were concerned with one 
mill alone; the emphasis was upon that mill and its capacity and 
output. This left the pupils with a strong impression of its vast- 
ness, and of the reasources required to run it. Naturally this led 
to a comparison with the still greater capacity of the mills of 
Minneapolis and the matchless resources of the wheat belt minis- 
tering to them. It is not necessary to suggest that the study of 
this mill as a type-form opened the way for incursions into related 
fields of even richer content. 


DRAMATICS IN THE TEACHING OF A imal 
LANGUAGE 


EDWARD L. NORTON 
The University of Wisconsin 
and 
LORLEY ADA ASHLEMAN 
School of Education 


The value of dramatics in the teaching of a foreign language 
is sO apparent that one is surprised to find how seldom it has 
broken through the narrow conservatism of the traditional school 
and won for itself an honorable and enviable position. Experi- 
ence has shown that as a method in foreign-language teaching it 
can supplant the toil and mechanical habit-forming of the old 
methods —not only with groups of limited numbers, but with 
large classes. A natural method, discarding translation, it is, 
with its vividness, concreteness, elimination of undue constraint, 
and adoption of various expressive creme, especially adapted 
to the young. 

The social value of such work can hardly be overestimated. 
The social life of the school is too often confined to the play- 
grounds, where it may remain uncontrolled by any ideal sugges- 
tions, while within the class-room the atmosphere most cultivated 
is that of toil, perhaps in an anti-social rather than a co-operative 
spirit. 


School dramatics develop imagination and sympathy; form. 


standards of thought, feeling, and practical reaction, conduce to 
self-control and, by enriching the child’s inner experience, furnish 
a more concrete basis for moral judgments. 

In all these ways they are socializing. Note how the young 
student’s sympathies must of necessity be enlarged. He must 
sympathize with the author (if a finished production is used), 
with the character that his acting is to portray, and with his 
fellow-actors. He must feel as they feel, if his own part is to be 
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rightly articulated in the whole; but especially he must have the 
genuine feelings which in his particular rdle he purposes to 
express. 

Thus in the course of the action the performer is both 
himself and another. He takes up into himself, as it were, the 
character and motives of another; in short, in playing the role of 
a Frenchman he becomes a Frenchman. He thus broadens his 
horizon and enriches his personality. Not only does he absorb 
new ideas, but emotional reactions which are those of another 
people are added to his stock. 

A child’s attention is largely sensuous and motor. This oppor- 
tunity of free movement must be utilized, if later control is to be 
normal and efficient. 

Evidently imitation must be the method on the linguistic side; 
it is mainly by this means that the pupil acquires the right vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation, grammar, and intonation. Direct, conscious 
imitation is of less certain utility in developing gestures and 
action. Yet the foreign atmosphere, which is so desirable an 
acquisition, includes some particular gestures and emotional mani- 
festations. Particles like n’est-ce pas? and expressions like the 
shoulder-shrug must be classed together as symbols, and imita- 
tion seems the best way to catch them; they belong among the 
irrational idioms which are to be copied rather than explained. 
Indeed, this whole atmosphere must be absorbed from the native 
teacher; in the early stages at least it is a matter of suggestion 
rather than explicit instruction. 

The dramatic method, of course, is not without its dangers. 
There is danger of an overdevelopment of imagination and emo- 
tions, and of severing these from their function in real life. Both 
stimulation and inhibition of these mental processes are involved 
in their culture, and this can be effected properly only in view of a 
developed ideal which the teacher, as guide, has in mind, and 
which is or becomes embodied in the play. The drama is the 
schoolmaster of the susceptibilities; it must therefore be an 
idealization of social life. It must be typical, so that, without 
conscious intention on the child’s part, the imagination and feel- 
ings trained by it will function later in his actual experience. 
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Again, playing a part may become a habit, leading to affecta- 
tion, “bluffing,” insincerity, and deceit. This very complicated 
psychological and moral question cannot be dealt with here. In 
fact, one never is quite the same person in different surroundings ; 
one always, consciously or unconsciously, assumes what seems to 
be the fitting role. Dramatics can avoid this difficulty only by 
aiming to instil always a feeling for what the entire situation 
demands: to take a given dramatic role on the stage, but to act 
out one’s own noblest, broadest, deepest purpose or self in the 
affairs of real life. Another danger arises from the fact that the 
performer imitates the dramatic character which is his part, 
and this reacts into his own character, developing it for good or 
ill. The question is in part whether his own character, assimilates 
that of the dramatic role, or vice versa. In this connection the 
ideal structure of the play is most important. We must be some- 
what puristic in dramatics for little folk. To assume even in play 
a mean or villainous role may be harmful. Young children are 
less able than their elders to resist, to react negatively upon 
motives into which they have first gained positive insight; they 
feel less the true proportions and larger relations of things; each 
actor is more apt to be sunk in his own part, while the spectator is 
better able to subordinate it. There is danger of presenting to 
the child a problem for which he is not prepared and which he 
does not feel. All problems, intellectual, moral, or esthetic, 
should, so far as educative influences can bring it about, be 
approached from the standpoint of wholesome habits already 
formed. 

The danger of display and egotism — prominent motives in 
the children — is avoided by using every means to induce a social 
atmosphere and show the value of team work or organic unity. 
The inspiration to do something well as a group is quickly 
caught. Each child can be led to play his part well as a member 
of an organic group or dramatic constellation, not as an inde- 
pendent star. 

As to the content of the plays ,it should in the earlier grades 
deal with the children’s daily interests at home; but gradually 
_ a distinctively foreign content can be used, introducing the pupil 
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to French life, myths, history, customs, and ideas. Take, for 
example, the French festivals, Noél, Les Vendanges; or, inhistory, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Les Croisades, La Fayette, En Amerique, La Salle, 
Joliet, Guillaume le Conquérant, Versailles, etc. This leads to 
broader sympathies, and is still an expression of the child’s grow- 
ing self; he is (in ideal, at least) no longer a mere American, 
but a citizen of the world, a cosmopolitan with French traits, 
Thus with progress the plays will also receive a more completely 
foreign interpretation, and the children, whether in language, 
gesture, or conception, will be controlled by the foreign atmos- 
phere. 

Evidently in the earlier stages of the work a ready-made 
play must be provided, adapted to the needs of the pupils, and 
therefore best written by the teacher. For ability to comprehend 
and imitate the foreign tongue precedes ability to speak or write. 
In a play for students already familiar with French the pupils are 
to do everything possibie themselves, with such checks and 
guidance from the teacher as are necessary to eliminate the 
grosser errors. The teacher should be considered a member of 
the group rather than an external force, and thus may be expected 
to contribute something. In the elementary school, the basis of 
the play should be a story with which the children become very 
familiar, and which they as a group then dramatize. In the high 
school, the starting-point may be a brief outline which the pupils, 
grouped according to scenes in the proposed dialogue, fill out 
themselves. Such training would make it possible in college work 
to start from a mere theme or idea and demand individual 
dramatic production. 

In the elementary work, after the children have heard, read, 
and studied the story, the class may make a brief abstract for 
guidance, and then work out either the first couple of scenes or 
the whole play together, individuals suggesting and criticising. 
Various pupils may be asked to work out particular scenes at 
home; when these are read in school, the class may select the 
best, criticising and correcting them. 


1 Any teacher who has worked with dramatics rarely finds the play, when a 
finished product of the children, the one her imagination had created. 
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A first-year high-school class of the Chicago Institute was 
struck with the dramatic possibilities of Daudet’s La derniére 
classe. The class worked out the following three scenes together, 
and the successful presentation of this co-operative production 
was an inspiration to pupil and teacher alike: 

LA DERNIERE CLASSE 
La scéne se passe en 1871 dans un village d’Alsace. 
SCENE I 

Personnage: Frantz, un petit écolier du village. 

Scéne premiére: Un matin de printemps. La lisiére d’un bois au fond du 
théatre. Un petit garcon entre, marchant trés lentement avec des livres sous le 
bras. Il regarde autour de lui avec envie. 

Frantz: Qu’il fait chaud! Le soleil brille bien fort, et les 
oiseaux comme ils chantent! En vérité, il fait trop beau pour aller 
a l’école. D’ailleurs, si j’y vais, je serai grondé, car je ne sais pas 
ma legon au sujet des participes! Que ces choses sont stupides! 
(11 s’arréte et semble écouter.) Ah! voila les Prussiens qui font 
l’exercice dans le pré Rippert. Je crois que j’irai les voir. Non! 
faut aller... Oh! il fait trop beau. Je n’irai pas a I’école. 
(Il entend Vhorloge du village qui sonne le quant.) Déja neuf 
heures et quart. Je suis trop en retard pour y aller maintenant. 
Mais . . . . que dira Monsieur Hamel demain, et que dirai-je 
moi-méme? Ce sera bien désagréable. Aprés tout, il vaut mieux 
aller a l’école! (JI se met a4 courir dans la direction de l’école.) 


SCENE II 


Personnages: Une vieille femme; Deux jeunes filles; Un homme et sa 
femme; Un apprenti; Un forgeron; Un facteur; La fille du facteur. 
Devant la mairie, la foule s’est arrétée prés du grillage aux affiches. 


Devant la mairie, la foule de gens s’est arrétée prés du gril- 
lage aux affiches. 


LA VIEILLE FEMME: Maintenant que font ces Prussiens! 
Ha, Ha! (Elle lit l'affiche.) Vous voulez donc que nos enfants 
n’apprennent pas leur belle langue. (Tout le monde secoue la téte 
en désapprobation.) Misérables que vous étes! Mais, vous allez 
voir! Mes petites (prenant un enfant dans ses bras et lembras- 
sant) apprendront le frangais. 

(Deux jeunes filles passent.) 
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LA PREMIERE FILLE. Voila les derniéres nouvelles. I] nous 
faut parler allemand. 

La DEUXEME FILLE: Quoi? vous dites, qu’il faut main- 
tenant toujours parler Allemand. Je ne le veux pas. Dailleurs, 
je ne le ferai pas, non non jamais jamais de ma vie! 

(Un homme entre avec sa femme, qui tient un bébé dans ses 
bras.) 

L’HOMME: Ma pauvre femme, ce sont la de mauvaises nou- 
velles! Notre pauvre enfant! Mais, non nous irons a Paris. 

LA FEMME: Qui, nous irons a Paris; mais ce sera si 
écceurant de quitter notre vieille maison! ! ! 

(Le forgeron Wachter et son apprenti entrent en scéne; le 
forgeron se met a lire laffiche.) 

L’aPPRENTI: Monsieur Wachter, que dit cette affiche, s'il 
vous plait? 

LE FORGERON (lisant): Il faut qu’aprés le 15 Mai, tout le 
monde parle Allemand en Alsace-Lorraine. Tous ceux qui 
n’observerront pas cet ordre dans les écoles seront punis. Signé, 
“ Bismark.” 

L’APPRENTI: Qui est Bismark? 

LE FORGERON: Le chancelier de fer. 

(Frantz s’arréte en voyant l’affiche.) 

FRANZ: Qu’est-ce qu’il y a done encore? (Jl court vite vers 
Pécole.) 

LE FORGERON (criant aprés lui): Ne te dépéche pas tant, petit; 
tu y arriveras toujours assez tot a ton école. Ha! Ha! 

(Le petit garcon regarde derriére lui et court toujours vers 
l’école.) 

(L’ancien facteur, accompagné de sa fille, lit l’'affiche.) 

Le FACTEUR: Depuis deux ans, ma fille, toutes les mauvaises 
sont venues de la. 

LA FILLE DU FACTEUR: Eh bien, mon pére, toi et moi, nous 
parlerons toujours francais chez nous. Nous pouvons au moins 
garder notre langue. 

The amount of grammatical work accomplished in these class 
corrections and criticisms is astonishing. It is important that the 
students get the feeling that the play is a gradual evolution, not 
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finally perfected until its last presentation. Therefore the action 
and dialogue should be worked out pari passu, each serving to 
modify the other. This is the surest means of making the play 
at once a self-expression of the group and an organic whole, ideal 
and objective. Thus the pupils feel the difficulties in language 
and dramatic construction; they may feel the need of some trouble 
in a drama, some obstacle, some collision of characters with 
each other or with circumstances — the need of evil in some kind 
or degree — if the drama shall at all represent life. They get an 
insight into the nature of dramatic crisis and dénowement; they 
study the desirable proportion of action to dialogue. In these 
and other respects they are learning the principles of dramatic 
art, as well as the language in which they work. This all would 
be of little interest to them, were they not planning a perform- 
ance; and such study must have great influence in forming both 
their language and their dramatic taste. 

Manual training, scientific ingenuity, drawing, and painting 
may be put in requisition to supply the necessary stage fixtures 
and scenery. The study of pictures and sculpture will furnish 
ideas regarding costumes and poses. Literature in some form is 
either the inspiration or the finished material of the dialogue. 

Such correlation is not an external juxtaposition of certain 
studies. The elements of the performance are welded into an 
organic unity by the interest of those who take part. For here is 
exemplified at its best the value of play as an instrument and 
method in education. 

In availing itself of the aid of dramatics, foreign-language 
teaching is merely falling into line with the educational tendency 
of the day: it is discarding the textbook for the laboratory 
method. 

The dramatic rendering of the life and ideals of another 
people, whose mode of expression is the key which the student 
must make his own, is in the truest sense laboratory work, and 
this actual living with another people which dramatic expression 
demands cannot but result in that emotional appreciation of such 
a people which is the forerunner of the gospel of Christ — charity 
toward all men and universal fellowship. 
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A DEPARTURE IN CONSTRUCTIVE PUBLIC 
HYGIENE! 


E. B. DE GROOT 
Director, Physical Training, South Park Commissioners, Chicago, Illinois 


The irflux of people who make their permanent homes in the 
large cities, the rapid material development of these great centers, 
and the specialization in all fields of labor, ‘give rise to many 
questions concerning the preservation of life and health of these 
people. 

To enlarge upon this thought is only to repeat what Doctors 
Sargent and Gulick have written from the physical training point 
of view, and what Jacob Riis, Jane Addams, and others, have told 
us from the sociological aspect of the subject. 

The rapid strides we have made in sanitation have done much 
to make the city a safe place in which to live. Caring for our 
people en masse, with proper sanitation, to caring for them more 
individually by means of the hygienic agencies of physical exer- 
cise and bathing, is but a short and logical step, and one which we 
believe should be taken as fully and as rapidly as possible in 
every community. In this latter respect our public schools seem 
to lead, as we see school systems everywhere making more and 
more extensive provision for physical training. Public school 
physical training, however, no matter how excellent, is inadequate 
when it is confined, as is usually the case, to the classroom and 
the four walls of a small gymnasium. 

There must be extensive facilities for unconscious physical 
training, and for bathing, if the physical and social advancement 
which we believe to be necessary, is to be obtained among our 
common people. Statistics show that the vast majority of chil- 
dren leave school at, or soon after, the grammar-school period. 
It is open to doubt that the amount and kind of physical training 


1A paper read before the Department of Physical Education at the Annual 
Meeting of the N. E. A. at Asbury Park, July, 1905. 
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received in the grammar grades produces results of more than the 
merest temporary nature. 

The persistent appeal everywhere, for more and better facili- 
ties for physical training in the high schools, indicates that we are 
not yet prepared to give even a small number of children of the 
school age an adequate physical training service. And in our 
schemes of physical training, what becomes of the vast number 
of children not in the schools? There is no more pitiable sight 
in our great cities than the boys and girls whose playtime has 
been cut short by the necessity for work in office, factory, or shop, 
there to become a cog in the machinery of modern specialization 
in labor. This is a class in as great need of physical training 
activities as the student class. 

The South Park Commissioners of Chicago are endeavoring 
to meet the problem of an adequate physical training service for 
all the people in the South Park district, and are thereby inci- 
dentally demonstrating the possibility of park boards leading the 
way in matters of constructive public hygiene. I do not mean to 
say that park boards are likely to lead the way in research work 
in public hygiene, but the South Park system of Chicago, indicates 
the possibility of park boards leading the way in making use of 
the store of knowledge gained by experiences and experiments in 
schools and under health boards. Park boards have large grounds 
and money, and are well able to start the wheels of legislation in 
favor of public hygienic agencies. | 

To accomplish what has been done by the South Park Com- 
missioners of Chicago needs only a non-political park board, 
composed of “big” men and a park superintendent who loves to 
achieve things for the public good, and not for a political gang. 

In that portion of Chicago known as the South Park district, 
the South Park Commissioners are constructing fourteen new 
parks, ranging in size from ten to three hundred acres. Each 
park site has been selected with special reference to density of 
population, location of schools, and other factors of similar nature. 
In each of twelve of these parks a field house is erected, cost- 
ing on an average $90,000, exclusive of equipment. Each field 
house contains separate gymnasiums for men and women, locker 
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rooms, shower and plunge baths. Each field house also contains 
an assembly inall, office, reading room, rooms ‘for neighborhood 
clubs, lavatories, and toilet rooms, a laundry, and a refectory 
where pure foods, modified and sterilized milk are sold at cost. 

The men’s gymnasiums contain basket-ball and hand-ball 
courts, traveling and flying rings, stall bars, bucks, jump stand- 
ards, jump boards, mats, especially designed horizontal, vaulting 
and parallel bars, climbing ropes, miscellaneous equipment for 
games, and an instructor’s movable platform and chest. 

The women’s gymnasiums contain stall bars, flying rings, a 
basket-ball court, bucks, mats, jump boards, jump standards, 
Swedish ladders, specially designed Swedish boom and bar sad- 
dies, miscellaneous equipment for games, and an instructor’s 
movable platform and chest. 

Competent men and women, graduates of normal schools, are 
- employed to take charge of the men’s and women’s gymnasiums 
respectively. 

Six thousand steel lockers are installed in the locker rooms, 
and the women’s locker rooms are amply supplied with dressing 
booths as well as with steel lockers. All lockers are equipped 
with devices making it possible to use any one of three locks —a 
combination, rim, or padlock. 

The outdoor space is divided and used as follows: The central 
portion of each park is laid out as a “ flat,” or large field for foot- 
ball and baseball. A twelve-foot cement walk surrounds most of 
these fields for roller skating. In winter the fields are flooded for 
ice skating. 

In two of the sixty-acre parks lagoons are being made, and a 
fleet of row boats will be launched and ready for use this summer. 

On the side of the park next to the men’s locker room is a 
cinder running-track, with a “straight-away for the sprints and 
hurdles.” The tracks range in size from one-eighth to one-fourth 
mile to the lap. They are completely equipped for all sorts of 
track and field work. At one end of the running track inclosure 
there is a large iron pipe frame containing gymnastic apparatus 
in sets of eight. In winter, toboggan slides are erected in the 
running track inclosures. 
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On the side of the park next to the women’s locker room is 
a space set apart for out-door work for women. This space is 
amply equipped with gymnastic and play apparatus. 

Beyond the women’s gymnasium is a space set apart for the 
exclusive use of small children. This space is equipped with 
suitable gymnastic and play apparatus. A large wading pool, 
surrounded by sand courts, is also a part of the equipment for 
small children. 

The running-tracks, women’s gymnasium, and children’s play- 
grounds are surrounded by iron fences, and each group has the 
exclusive use of a space for such activities as are of special inter- 
est to the group. 

Each park has a large open-air swimming-pool, surrounded 
by sand-courts of large dimensions, thus bringing the bathing 
beach to the people in the city. The smallest pool is about 4,000 
square feet; and the largest is about 35,000 square feet. 

The matter of lighting the parks, the planting of trees and 
shrubbery, the laying out of walks, fences, lawns, etc., has been 
treated in most artistic and practical fashion, and all combine to 
make a beautiful and an attractive place for all physical activities. 

Before an attempt had been made to lay out a detailed plan of 
work, the buildings had been planned and the dimensions and 
character of the structure of the gymnasiums had been deter- 
mined, so the plan of work and the equipment selected has refer- 
ence to these factors as well as to what is considered the physical 
training needs of the community. 

A tentative plan of work has been laid out for both in-door 
and out-door activities. 

During the in-door season, work in the gymnasium is con- 
ducted somewhat as follows: Early in the afternoon classes are 
organized for small children, and later in the afternoon for larger 
boys and girls. In the evening, school children are excluded, and 
classes are conducted for working boys and girls and adults in 
general. 

The program for men and boys consists of marching evolu- 
tions (confined to the school of the company); free exercises, 
selected primarily for their hygienic effects, and free exercises 
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selected primarily for their corrective influences. A scheme of 
progressive mat and very simple tumbling exercises is used for 
both boys and men. 

In addition to the above mass class work, squad work upon 
the apparatus is conducted, and special efforts are made to put 
to fullest use all in-door games and the development of group 
games. 

The plan of work for girls and women is much the same as 
that outlined for boys, except that dancing steps take the place 
of mat and tumbling exercises, and apparatus work is of a differ- 
ent character. 

Dumb-bells, wands, Indian clubs, and chest weights have been 
omitted from the equipment, and their use from the plan of work. 

Aside from the advantage gained in having all walls free of 
this apparatus, and consequent obstruction when playing games, 
the omission of the so-called calisthenic drill enables us to lay 
special emphasis upon a slightly different character of work from 
that pursued in the schools. In this way we hope to supplement 
and enrich the school program for school children, as well as to 
offer work calculated to meet the needs of the adult population. 

In order to make the gymnasiums as nearly “fool proof” as 
possible, all pieces of apparatus are locked in place or up out of 
reach, so that improper use of apparatus and danger of injury in 
the absence of the instructors is reduced to the minimum. 

To encourage systematic work, the entire change of clothing 
when exercising, and attention to bathing, lockers are, and gym- 
nasium suits may be, furnished free of cost or deposit money to 
those who register and report for regular class work. As there 
is a laundry in each building, all gymnasium and bathing suits 
will be laundered at regular intervals, free of cost. Towels are 
furnished free of cost to all bathers, and no towels are allowed 
to hang in the lockers. 

During the winter months the assembly halls will be used 
frequently for demonstrating gymnastic work, and for lectures on 
physical training, and related subjects. 

The plan for out-door work contemplates instruction on the 
gymnastic apparatus, the organization of baseball, football, and 
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track teams. In addition to holding numerous graded contests 
in each park, a league will be formed comprising all the parks, 
and inter-park contests will be held in all branches of sport in their 
seasons. The same amount and kind of supervision will be given 
to the activities of the girl’s gymnasiums and to the small chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. 

No efforts are made, at the present time, to conduct aquatic 
sports, but the swimming pools are open daily for the freest pos- 
sible use. Bathing suits and towels are furnished free of cost. 

All lockers and locker rooms are disinfected periodically, and 
special efforts are made to keep the bathing suits, gymnasium 
clothes, swimming pools, and sand-courts in a perfectly sanitary 
condition. 

Four parks are now open and are being extensively used by 
the public. Six more parks will be ready for use in August. 

In the autumn of this year the South Park district of Chicago 
will be supplied with a system of public gymnasiums, baths, 
swimming pools, and playgrounds that will rival the ancient 
Greek institutions of similar character. 

Chicago, more than any other American city, has grown so 
rapidly that there has been little or no time for correlation of the 
units of public service. We shall, it is hoped, some day reach a 
period when the unification of the efforts and expenditures for 
physical and social advancement of our people will take place. 
At such a time, the physical training departments of the public 
schools and parks might be brought together under one compre- 
hensive system. Conscious physical training might be carried on 
in the schools without the use of many expensive gymnasiums — 
the school children obtaining their unconscious and informal 
physical training in the parks, after school hours, and under 
either (or both) school or park instructors. 

Here is perhaps an economical as well as an ideal solution 
of a great and complex problem of the modern city. 

The juvenile courts of our great cities are institutions of 
recent origin and of positive value to society. The great problem 
of the juvenile court is what to do with the boy or girl when con- 
victed of an offense. Isolated institutions where such children 
are cared for under the direction of the court are so rapidly filled 
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that a startling economical problem soon presents itself. Here 
again a unification of the agencies for physical and social better- 
ment might work a solution of a great and complex problem, ever 
growing more complex. Under a unified system such children 
might be parolled to the school at stated hours, to the park gym- 
nasium, natatorium, playgrounds, and pure food restaurant at 
other stated hours, and to one other public institution to sleep 
and eat. Such an environment would be likely to defy positively 
bad heredity. 

To enlarge upon the thought of a unified public service for 
physical and social advancement, we have only to pass in review 
the city police force composed of fat and slovenly units, and how 

n hour each day spent in the park gymnasium, natatorium and 
athletic field would make the policeman a better appearing, and 
more efficient public servant. A unified system would require 
our firemer. to exercise and bathe daily, and thus maintain a high 
standard of physical efficiency. Our militia organization would 
be better prepared to serve state or nation if weekly drills in 
military gymnastics and athletics were a part of the training of 
these organizations. 

Thus we see the possibilities of the park gymnasia. The 
work now being done in these gymnasia is truly constructive in 
the fullest sense of the word. 

Children are taken from the streets and alleys and given a 
better environment and safer place in which to play. Parents, 
truck drivers, policemen, and others involved in the care of chil- 
dren are relieved of anxiety and care. Working boys, girls and 
adults are encouraged to spend their idle hours in a wholesome 
environment and away from questionable amusements. 

Both children and adults are encouraged to give attention to 
personal hygiene — exercise, and bathing especially. 

Wholesome amusement is furnished to those who do not par- 
ticipate in the activities of the gymnasium and athletic field. 
Bent frames are “set up;’’ physical skill, courage, and a whole- 
some respect for the rights of, and respect for, others are acquired. 

In fine, there is, perhaps, no other public institution better 
calculated to raise the standards of good citizenship, and this is 
by common consent the problem of the great city. 


ay 


A DISCUSSION OF HIGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 
AND SORORITIES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


At a special meeting of the Parents’ Association of the Uni- 
versity Elementary and High Schools (School of Education), 
April 13, 1905, it was voted to ask for a referendum vote on the 
question of sororities and fraternities in the University High 
School, to be sent as advice and recommendation to the faculty 
of the High School. It was voted also to ask two committees to 
prepare briefs of arguments for, and against the societies, to be 
handed to all who vote. It was further decided to ask for the 
vote of all parents of students in the High School, and the four 
upper grad :s of the Elementary School. This was done that all 
persons concerned might be fully provided with materials for a 
deliberate judgment, and that those whose children are soon to 
come into the school might help to decide what kind of school it 
shall be. All parents are urged to vote, since our action will be 
widely quoted and influential in the country, and will be a help 
or a hindrance in establishing the ideal school of the future. 


To vote in the affirmative, put a cross in the square opposite 


the word Yes; to vote in the negative, put a cross in the square 
opposite the word No. 

Votes not signed by name in full, or not in the hands of the 
secretary by May 15, will not be counted. 

Each parent (both father and mother) has one vote. Women 
will kindly sign husbands’ names, as well as their own, to avoid 
confusion. Kindly give address, as well. 

 CaroLtineE W. Montcome_ry, 
Secretary Parents’ ‘Association. 
Mrs, Frank Hugh Montgomery, 
5548 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


May 7, 1905. 
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BRIEF IN FAVOR OF FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


STATEMENT 


The question under consideration is whether or not frater- 
nities and sororities shall be permitted among the students of the 
University High School upon the following conditions, to-wit: 

No freshmen shall be admitted. 

No student shall be admitted without the consent of his or 
her parents or guardian. 

No fraternity houses shall be maintained. 

Every fraternity shall have as a counseler a member of the 
faculty. 

At a meeting of certain of the parents of the students and of 
members of the school faculty, it was deemed advisable to learn 
the views of the parents upon the proposition with the conditions 
as above set forth, as to whether or not they favored the continua- 
tion of said societies. 

This argument is submitted with the firm belief, that a great 
majority of the parents will, without hesitancy, promptly return 
their votes in favor of the fraternities and sororities. 


ARGUMENT 


THE FACULTY SHOULD NOT INTERFERE 

We respectfully call attention to the fact that from our view- 
point, the question is one for the parents of students who may 
be members of such societies, and not one for the faculty or the 
parents of scholars who are not members. 

If we were dealing with a boarding school, it might, with some 
degree of wisdom, be contended that the faculty should decide the 
question, but here the faculty is not responsible for the conduct 
andesociations of when without the school. 

Any attenfphy the faculty to dictate what shall ie social 
conduct of the studetit in his home-life, would certainly be an 
invasion of the rights of the parent to whom, and ‘0 whom only, 
is logically given the privilege of governing the student when not 
m school. It would be equally just were the faculty to dictate 
what church or Sunday school the scholars shall attend. 
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CHARACTER OF MEMBERS 

Good standing in their studies is necessary for the scholars to 
become eligible to membership in the societies, and any outward 
appearance of snobbishness is not only not sanctioned, but in most 
instances is quickly eradicated, greatly to the betterment of the 
individual. 

SOCIAL COMPANIONSHIP 

Social quality, so essential to good morals and good citizenship, 
develops in youth. Consequently persons to each other congenial 
will drift together, and as soon as the faculties of order and self- 
control develop, such association is formulated in societies such 
as fraternities, sororities, clubs, lodges, and the like. Recreation 
so necessary to all is, by fraternities and sororities, afforded to the 
students by congenial companionship, directly under the advice 
of the faculty and directly under the influence of the home circle. 

Therefore, all such friendly relationships and associations 
among the students should be encouraged in every possible man- 
ner, because it broadens the minds of the scholars, and teaches 
aspirations for leadership, which tends in after life to the eleva- 
tion of womanhood and manhood. 


SCHOOL SPIRIT 


Whatever arouses school spirit is beneficial to the school — 
the association of the students in fraternities and sororities leads 
- to an interest in the welfare of each other, particularly in school 
spirit and school enthusiasm. Such companionship can only be 
congenial and successful in its purpose when voluntary, as democ- 
racy and equality cannot be forced. 

In this age almost the entire social life of a school is furnished 
by the sororities and fraternities, and if a school be robbed of its 
social spirit, then indeed will it fail of advancement. 


THE SOCIETIES RIGHTFULLY EXIST 
Fraternities and sororities undoubtedly, rightly exist, and 
there is no doubt that they will exist in fact, if not in name. 
Why should they not be permitted an open, rather than a secret, 
existence ? 
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Is it possible for anyone to admit the rightful existence of any 
religious, political, or civic society, and then to honestly and 
truthfully deny the rightful existence of fraternities and 
sororities ? 

The argument that all students are not invited to membership 
in the societies is not pertinent—parents are not above their 
likes and dislikes, why then should students be criticised because 
they are similarly constituted ? 

It has been said that members of the societies receive most of 
the elective offices and honors in the school. This may be true, 
but it is equally true that there are many instances wherein non- 
members receive the honors in the literary field, debating organi- 
zations, and athletic positions, etc. 

In the world at large the active and energetic individuals 
receive the rewards. 

Congenial companionship, friendship, and loyal co-operation 
are of right matters of choice and never have been, and never can 
be, successfully forced upon a people or an individual. The free 
and untrammeled exercise of such right by the people in matters 
of this kind should not be invaded to the extent here sought to be 
exercised. 

CONCLUSION 

If a student stays too long or too late at fraternity meetings, 
it is not the fault of the society, but of the student personally, and 
likely is chargeable to his early training, or rather to the lack of 
same. So if a parent, by remaining at his club, neglects his 
family, would anyone say the fault was with the club rather than 
with the individual ? 

It must be recalled that a member of the faculty is to act as 
counselor to each fraternity; that no freshman shall be eligible 
to membership; that no pupil shall be admitted without the 
consent of his, or her parent, or guardian; and there shall be no 
fraternity houses, but that the meetings are to be held at the 
home of some member of the societies. Could the students be in 
attendance at a better place than the home of a fellow student? 
Surely the parents will not deny their sons and daughters social 
relationship under such good and favorable auspices. 
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In submitting this argument we request a vote on the 
proposition from every recipient hereof, because we believe our 
contention herein expressed will be upheld by an overwhelmingly 
large majority. 

Joun G. DRENNAN, 

Rosert L. HEnry, 

Cuarves F. Davies, 
Committee. 


OBJECTIONS TO SECRET SOCIETIES IN THE UNIVERSITY HIGH 
SCHOOL 


I. SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 

1. They are not needed. Students live at home, under direct 
care of parents and teachers. They are mere imitations of college 
societies without their justification. 

2. They are selfish, unsocial and exclusive, working for their 
members’ welfare as against that of the community. 

3. All secrecy among young people except the protection of 
private rights is dangerous, inevitably harboring evil. A reason- 
able chaperonage is necessary in developed societies. The young 
must learn to have their pleasures in the open neighborhood of 
those who care for them. 

4. Educators work for the prolongation of the spirit of child- 
hood and youth. Fraternities tend toward early sophistication, 
imitation of elders, worldly social success, manipulation of com- 
munity politics and experimentation in vice. 

5. They are undemocratic, preventing the free formation of 
social groups. Students cannot leave them without accusations 
of dishonor, “ disloyalty,” even if a mistake has been made. 

6. These societies cause a too early fixing of social choice. 

7. High-school students should meet many people of varied 
character and experience and keep a broad social horizon. The 
secret societies are narrowing. 

8. Secret societies likely to suggest, stimulate, and spread 
immorality. ‘‘ Loyalty” and group protection against outsiders 
keep it secret. No self-cleansing principle in the system, and 
discipline uncommon except on outside pressure. 
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g. No such thing as adequate supervision; supervision is 
opposed to the very nature of the societies. It makes teachers 
spies, and injures their usefulness. 

10. They create false notions of social life as consisting of 
(1) a few private friends, (2) “society” functions, (3) constant 
amusement, instead of co-operation in all school activities. 


II. HARMFUL TO THE MEMBERS THEMSELVES 


1. High-school students are immature, unable to profit by 
social mistakes without interpretative help of home and school. 
Secret societies avoid this help by deliberate isolation from social 
life to the whole, and resistance to, natural community criticism. 

2. The effects of “rushing” are bad, causing anxiety, excite- 
ment, confusion of interests, and waste of time. 

3. The mystery surrounding secret societies and the social 
eminence supposedly conferred, give false estimates of their value 
to immature students. 

4. They are a common cause of strife between rival 1ater- 
nities, and between fraternities and “ barbarians.” 

5. High-school fraternity members develop a narrow spirit 
of partisanship; and also partisan manipulation of school activi- 
ties. Out of this rises the school “boss,” whose pernicious 
activity hides too often behind the fair name of “ school spirit.” 

6. They choose largely persons of wealth, social position, and 
striking personal gifts. This develops exclusiveness, snobbery, 
and neglect of many schoolmates. 

7. The fraternity and sorority life forces a premature 
“society” life between boys and girls, filled with personal and 
social dangers. 

8. The wide testimony is that these societies among young 
people tend to lower the general moral tone of members, that 
idling, expense, trivial conversation, indulgence, love of display, 
and the spread of gossip all accumulate in these protected eddies 
of school life. 

g. The special moral evils of boys’ fraternities are always 
possible, constantly likely, and actual and notorious enough to 
frighten serious parents. These evils are keeping late hours, 
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ribald language, obscene songs, smoking, drunkenness, gambling, 
and social vice. 


III. THE EVIL TO STUDENTS NOT MEMBERS 

1. All students have equal rights to school advantages. The 
small secret, aggressive groups take an unfair share of these 
advantages, and make most of the students outsiders, “bar- 
barians.”’ 

2. When secret societies are permitted there is a vast amount 
of social pain among non-members from feelings of accidental or 
organized neglect, and from natural timidity, and social inex- 
perience. 

3. This brings great pressure on students to join the societies, 
when many would prefer to remain out. 

4. Special bitterness arises from the not uncommon experi- 
ence of being “rushed” and then not elected. 


IV. SECRET SOCIETIES A MENACE TO THE SCHOOL 


1. They are almost uniformly opposed by teachers—a suffi- 
ciently convincing argument alone. 

2. They are commonly centers of rebellion against school 
regulations. Witness the well-authenticated report that the fra- 
ternities of our high school during the past winter have persisted 
in initiating members against the clearly announced rule of the 
faculty forbidding it. 

3. They are opposed to a genuine “school spirit.” 

4. Though self-appointed, they assume to take charge of stu- 
dent activities, they tend to monopolize them, to interfere with 
free initiative of other students, and with proposals from the 
faculty. 

5. They tend to destroy student interest in literary, scientific 
and art societies. 


V. IN RELATION TO PARENTS AND HOMES 
1. Parents who have the best developed home life and show 
most interest in education almost uniformly oppose secret socie-_ 
ties. These societies break up the perfect understanding and 
kindly co-operation between parents, children, and the school, 
which is the new ideal. 
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2. It forms the habit of leaving home to find society, amuse- 

ment, and other than family standards of conduct. 
VI. SOME MINOR CONSIDERATIONS 

1. No private rights are involved in prohibition, since the 
societies are clearly school societies, originate there, prosper there, 
and have their evil influence there. 

2. They are increasingly opposed by their own graduate 
members, and by college fraternities, and sorority members. 

3. The ramifications of the societies through other schools is 
a confusion and danger to the ideals of the local school. 

4. These arguments look toward the future, toward an ideal 
yet to be developed, and especially toward cautious parents whose 
children are yet to enter the school. 


VII. OUR PROPOSALS FOR DEVELOPING THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE 
SCHOOL 


1. That the school provide a Student Club House for boys 
and one for girls. That these houses be placed under the care of 
intelligent, well-bred persons, and be open to all students on equal 
terms. 

2. That the school develop, when they do not now exist, many 
clubs of objective interests — literary, debating, art, music, collec- 
tions, outing, athletic, dramatic, scientific—and furnish them 
meeting places. 

3. That the school furnish a systematic series of school par- 
ties, varied to suit the age and social experience of many students. 
That these be chaperoned and managed by a combination of stu- 
dents, faculty, and parents. 

4. That the school and the Parents’ Association devise a large 
series of home parties, co-ordinated so as to prevent intemperance 
and neglect. 

5. That all school honors and leadership be kept open, and 
administered by the faculty. 


W. D. 

ARTHUR J. Mason, 

Eva R. GREELEY, 
Committee. 


MEETING OF THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


MRS. FRANK HUGH MONTGOMERY 
Secretary Parents’ Association 


APRIL IQ, 1905 


After the minutes of the preceding meeting had been read 
and approved, the Executive Committee was enlarged by adding 
four parents, nominated from the floor in accordance with an 
amendment to Article IV.of the constitution, proposed at the 
previous meeting. 

The report of the Education Committee was read by Mrs. 
John O’Connor, chairman. She said that the value of the 
Parents’ Association depended largely upon the interest it suc- 
ceeded in arousing in the school on the part of the parents, in 
order to make them more familiar with the principles of the 
school, and thus secure their co-operation in bringing the school 
into closer and right relationships with the ideal of the school. 
The work of the Education Committee was to aid this result by 
the stimulation of its own special phases of the work. According 
to the by-laws the work of the Education Committee was “to 
direct the educational interests of the association, particularly 
in the study of the educational principles of the school, and the 
ways in which the association can aid in carrying them out.” 
The committee, as appointed by the chairman, has consisted of 
mothers from each grade in the elementary school and the first 
year in the high school, who called and presided at the meeting 
of their special grade or class. The plan has been to discuss the 
particular educational question of the class. The attendance has 
varied from six or seven to eighteen or twenty. The class 
teacher has always been present, and sometimes the special 
teachers, which made the ,meetings of much more value. 

The first and third grades discussed the question of reading. 
Despite varying opinions on the part of the mothers, all expressed 
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confidence in the judgment of the teacher. The consensus of 
opinion was that, at the end of the third school year the child 
should have acquired the ability to read matter suitable to that 
age. The mothers of the second group took more ethical sub- 
jects, as selfishness, discourtesy, untidiness, carelessness, their 
causes and remedies. The school excursion was also discussed, 
and the suggestion made that the mothers join in the excursion 
in order to lessen the responsibility of the teacher. It was also 
advocated that a study of trees and birds be a feature of these 
excursions. The discussion of excursions extended throughout 
all the grades. It was felt by some mothers that the excursions 
overtaxed the strength of young children. It was clearly shown 
that the work of the school necessitated excursions, and that the 
knowledge gained could be secured by no other means, not only 
in knowledge of facts, but in training of the mind. It was felt 
that the number of teachers should be sufficiently large to secure 
the safety of all, and that the parents should receive notice in 
advance in order to have children better prepared. Another 
subject of discussion was the dramatic work. It was shown by 
the teacher that the work was valuable in developing the imagina- 
tion, the power of expression, and the command of language. It 
was thought that more of the best poetry should be learned by the 
children, and more of the best literature be read to them. In the 
fifth group an additional topic was the question of more sys- 
tematic work in arithmetic and spelling. A vote resulted in a tie 
on the question of arithmetic, and a majority in favor of spelling. 

At the sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade meetings, much 
attention was given to the development of closer unity between 
the elementary and high schools. This was also expressed in 
the meetings of the mothers of the first year of the high school. 
The sense of the high-school meeting was that the work was too 
formal and abstract; that an arrangement by which children 
might choose some handwork, other than the complete course in 
manual training, should be made; that they should have some 
physical science adapted to their needs; that classes in art, 
drawing, modeling, and painting should be open to them, and 
music for the whole school. It was felt that both the elementary 
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and high schools could help to bridge the gap between the eighth 
grade and first year of high school. It was also the sense of the 
meeting that the first-year high-school pupils needed more superin- 
tendence from the school, more oversight, and personal advice 
and supervision, that the children should have easier access to 
their instructors and be encouraged to consult them. Also that 
there should be some system of assigning home work. 

Mrs. O’Connor made the following deductions from her 
report: (1) That the Home and Education committees should 
be merged in one. (2) Regular meetings at prearranged and 
stated intervals, say, one at the beginning of each quarter. (3) 
That some plan be devised by which the suggestions of the meet- 
ings be brought to the notice of the Faculty, perhaps hy having a 
representative of the Parents’ Association at the meetings of the 
Faculty. 

The report of the Home committee was made by Mrs. W. S. 
Jackman, chairman. Mrs. Jackman gave as results of the year’s 
work: (1) Closer knowledge of one another and recognition of 
the fact that the problems of one are the proplems of all. (2) 
The necessity of following the child to hoa an also the need 
for the teacher to know the child in his home environment. (3) 
Growth toward the conception of the Parents’ Association meet- 
ings as platforms for the discussion of educational principles, 
involving environment, characteristics, and tendencies of young 
people, looking for definite action which shall better them, and 
not as an opportunity for fault-finding or discussion of the per- 
sonality of the individual child. Most grades had held two 
meetings, some three under the Home Committee and one meet- 
ing each in the first and second years of the high school. 
Attendance had been one-half to one-third the parents in each 
grade. A great point for consideration was to gain the interest 
of the parents who sent children to school between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, without inquiring as to what they were 
doing. Interest must be a matter of growth, and the character 
of the meetings must be improved by presenting subjects of vital 
interest, and by inviting speakers who should make the presenta- 
tion of the subject possible. She suggested regular days for 
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meeting or dates for meetings that should be known two or three 
weeks in advance. She recommended that the meetings of the 
coming year be planned together by the chairmen of the com- 
mittees, keeping in mind always the presentation of the two 
sides of the home and the school. The special work of the 
Home Committee should be the physical and hygienic conditions 
surrounding their children, and also their social life. Two 
meetings of the chairmen and secretaries had been held, one in 
October and one in March. The subjects were “ Responsibility ”’ 
and “Excursions.” It was voted that the teacher should be 
invited to be present and present the work for the ensuing month, 
suggesting supplementary reading or indicating in what way the 
parent might assist the children. This had met with general 
appreciation and gave the best opportunity possible for studying 
the actual work of the school in all its relations. About half the 
meetings had been held in the homes and half in the school. She 
suggested that the papers that were a distinct contribution to the 
subject, as a number of those on responsibility had been, should 
be preserved, and as others were added put into pamphlet form. 
The discussions showed a great diversity in the amount of respon- 
sibility put upon the child, varying from no work at all to a 
carefully planned co-operation in most of the home functions. 
Various methods of developing responsibility, as the care of pets, 
some regular, simple duties, going on errands, gardening, the 
expression of taste in the selection of home decoration and clothes, 
etc., were advocated. It was suggested that the difficulty of 
securing willing service when there were paid employees, might 
be offset by the return in vacation to very simple living, requiring 
the working together of all the family. It was urged that beside 
entering into the life and interests of the children, parents should 
permit and encourage the children to enter into their plans. It 
was asked that the children be given an opportunity to carry out 
the work done in the school in cooking, textiles, and woodwork in 
the home. It was further agreed that home work occupying twenty 
minutes might be given for the fourth to sixth grades, and from 
thirty to. forty minutes in the seventh and eighth. In regard 
to the discussions on excursions which were still in process, it was 
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thought that they contributed greatly to the social life of the 
children. The mothers of the seventh grade were anxious to 
secure simple dress at the parties of the children. 

The Home Committee had had an especial interest in guard- 
ing the health of the children, and it was interesting to note that 
arrangements had been perfected to give more special attention to 
the spread of infectious disease. Parents were asked to co-operate. 

The treasurer, Mr. A. V. Booth, made his report for the year. 
One hundred and forty-six members had paid two dollars each, 
making $292.00. The expenditures had amounted to $208.34, 
leaving a balance of $83.66. 

The secretary made an informal report and suggested ways 
of securing and keeping more accurate lists. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee be asked to pre- 
pare a plan for closer co-operation between the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation and the Faculty. 

The Nominating Committee made the following report. The 
officers named were afterward duly elected: 

President — Charles A. Heath. 

Vice-Presidents — Arthur J. Mason, Mrs. Frank J. Miller, Dr. John M. 
Dodson. 

Secretary — Mrs. A. W. Moore. 

Treasurer — A. V. Booth. 

Chairman of the Education Committee — Mrs. James H. Tufts. 

Chairman of the Home Committee — Mrs. Frank Hugh Montgomery. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee — Mrs. Frank R. Lillie. 

Chairman of the Social (House) Committee — Mrs. E. Fletcher Ingals. 

The Executive Committee was completed by the nomination 
from the floor of Mrs. Charles F. Harding, Mrs. William Kent, 
Mr. Samuel Foss, and Mr. William D. MacClintock, in accord- 
ance with the amendment passed earlier in the evening. 

The meeting adjourned. 


MAY 18, 1905 
After the reading and approving of the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting, the address of the evening was given by Mr. 
James Rowland Angell, Professor of Psychology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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Mr. Angell’s subject was the problem of properly treating 
the moral and physical natures of the young people of high-school 
age, in other words, the general problem of adolescence. Speak- 
ing from the standpoint of a parent interested in the school and 
looking back on his own experience, he felt stimulated to a fresh 
sense of duty in the matter. This was a period of (1) great 
physical changes, which were very remarkable in their nature, as, 
for example, (a) the enlargement of the heart, (b) changes in 
circulation and digestion. In some cases the physical changes 
were very rapid, and therefore must affect the mental and moral 
sides of the young person. This was the reason why this age was 
especially a prey to disease. What should be looked out for: 
(a) The diet. What are we doing in this? How controlled? In 
this respect common-sense was quite as rare as common. (b) 
Sleep. Surely, here we had not a clear conscience. (c) Exercise. 
By this was specified out-of-door exercise, but not athletics. He 
was opposed to contests such as football, in boys of this age, 
although they might be harmless for some boys under some con- 
ditions. In this particular we were on the verge of transition and 
in process of paying bills to the cashier of competitive athletics. 

In addition to the physical changes were (2) mental changes, 
which were tryingly obvious. They were evidenced by an 
upheaval in emotional life, for which there were physiological 
reasons. The girls were irritable and obstinate. The boys were 
self-willed, suspicious, and jealous. All the emotions were not 
bad. Some were very striking in their possibilities, as altruistic 
motives, development of sympathetic interest, larger interests in 
humanity. They must be recognized. We must not bear down 
too hard, but help the young people to form their own lives. 
(3) Emotional and intellectual changes, perhaps rather, reli- 
gious and philosophical interest in life (shown often by scientific 
interest in nature). We must see to it that these interests are 
fed, not left to run wild or become perverted. It was a matter 
that could not be left in the hands of others. (4) Sexual life, 
which unfolds itself in most trying forms. It must be treated 
properly. If not, it will bring ills of all sorts. It cannot be 
slurred over. Only a small fraction of parents strive to meet 
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the dangers. They have no panacea to offer. He urged the 
necessity of meeting the issue frankly with our own children. 

The report of the Executive Committee, for closer co-opera- 
tion between the Parents’ Association and the Faculty, was read 
by the secretary, as follows: 


In accordance with the instructions of the preceding meeting to prepare 
plans for closer co-operation between the Parents’ Association and the 
teachers, the Executive Committee respectfully submit the following: 

I. That the Parents’ Association send representatives to all meetings of 
the Faculties of the University High and Elementary Schools in which sub- 
jects of interest to the Parents’ Association are to be discussed. Further, 
that these representatives be the chairmen of the four standing committees. 

II. That the Faculties of the three schools (Elementary, High and 
Teachers’ College) send representatives (one from each school) as an 
Advisory Committee to the regular meetings of the Executive Committee of 
the Parents’ Association. 

Further, that the Parents’ Association, while expressing its appreciation 
of the assistance which has been rendered it on the part of the teachers, 
bespeak their more general interest, not only by attending the meetings, but 
by taking part in the discussions, believing that the full value of the Parents’ 
Association, as well as the work of the school, can be reached only by the 
earnest and sincere co-operation of teachers and parents. These recom- 
mendations were unanimously adopted. 

The report in regard to the referendum vote on fraternities in the 
University High School was read by the secretary as follows: 

A canvass of the votes for and against fraternities and sororities in the 
University High School resulted as follows: for, 172; against, 389; a 
majority against of 217. 

[Signed] CarottneE W. MontcomeEry, Secretary. 
W. D. MacCirnTock, 
Joun G. DRENNAN. 


Mr. Owen called attention to the importance of the action in 
regard to fraternities and its consequences. The Parents’ Asso- 
ciation must see if it can devise a larger and better social system. 
Their action against fraternities must be followed by something 
positive, sensible, and definite. The young people did not like to 
lose the pleasant social life they had organized. Something must 
be done. 

Mr. Jackman said that he felt that the matter was very 
important. He thought that there should be a joint committee of 
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parents and students. He should dislike to see the students put 
in a position of waiting for the Parents’ Association to do some- 
thing. The meeting should not be adjourned before definite 
action was taken. 

It was voted that the Home Committee of the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation, who had in charge the social life of the school, should be 
instructed to appoint a special committee to work with com- 
mittees from the Faculty and students in regard to substitutes for 
fraternities. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Education is not yet a science. We cannot predict — we but 
guess at the result of the teaching process. The theory of educa- 
tion supposes the consistent development of high 
moral character; practice produces types radically 
different, representing every degree of virtue and 
iniquity. The outcome of a given course of instruction, of 
certain methods of teaching, in terms of human life, no one can 
foretell. When the alchemist sought to transmute the baser 
metals into fine gold, slag was the uniform result. The teacher 
can do little better; his products are at best but alloys of uncertain 
value. 

The occupation of the craftsman is different. With given 
materials and proper tools, his results are definitely predictable. 
His processes, once fixed, may be represented by formulas which 
may be carried out ever after by a machine. 


Education 
Not a Science 


The methods of science are exact. The chemist com- 
bines and dissociates the elements according to an established 
Marks of a order. When the order is discovered, he is relieved 
Craftanda of concern as to the nature of the result. The flame 
Science will always explode gunpowder, and water never 
will. The electric spark under fixed conditions will combine 
hydrogen and oxygen, forming water. Such transformations of 
matter belong to the domain of true science. The processes, 
because regular and exact, are scientific. The operations may be 
relied upon implicitly to give a definite result. In this they are 
wholly unlike the guesses of alchemy. 


The teacher’s problem is peculiar. He is required to produce 
spiritual results of a definite type from material things. The 
Complexity of 2gency by which this is accomplished is the trans- 
the Teacher’s forming power of the child’s mind. Given the 


Problem subject-matter of science and history: by the intel- 
lectual digestive processes of the pupil, change this into virtue — 
63 
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into character. To develop justice from geography, to evolve 
love from history, and to turn chemistry into honesty — these are 
the problems that confront the teacher, and for him there are no 
others. 

When measured by the standards of science, teaching is a 
Black Art. Materials are selected at random, methods are a ven- 
ture and the result a hope. Whether the spiritual output will 
be righteousness or the reverse, no one can predict. Education, 
therefore, is not yet a science. 


Teaching can never be reduced to mechanics, nor can its 
principles have the inflexibility of mathematical formulas. It is 
Emphasis on Possible, however, to increase vastly the certainty of 
the Wrong the product. This can be done by fixing the atten- 
Thing tion and by laying the emphasis upon the thing 
which society really needs — individual character. Most of the 
stress is now laid upon subject-matter — upon the means and not 
upon the end. Pupils are judged, finally, when it comes to promo- 
tion, by the knowledge they possess; whereas the chief concern 
should lie in what they have done with their knowledge. In 
school as well as outside, the individual should be required to 
stand, not upon what he is able to do, but upon what he has 
actually accomplished in contributing to the welfare of the whole. 
There is no reason why the teacher should longer deceive the 
pupils by holding up before them false standards. Society is not 
much interested in the actual amount of knowledge which the 
individual possesses, but it is mightily interested in what he 
does with it. When the teacher shows a like concern for this 
same thing, there will be less uncertainty as to the result of the 
educational process. 


Chemistry grew from alchemy only as the chemist discovered 
all the facts involved in his processes and learned to give them due 
weight. Education will grow from Black Art into 
science only as the teacher learns to take into 
account all the factors that enter into growth, and 
as the processes of growth become understood. Teachers usually 
teach as though growth depended upon what the child can take 


Education a 
Black Art 
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in. So his chief concern is to select and present attractive material 
that the greedy senses may lay hold and suck their fill. But 
growth depends no less upon the spiritual result that comes out 
and again enters the original source of supply. As the leaves of 
the tree fall about its roots, and in turn stimulate and nourish 
new growth in its buds and branches, so it is what the pupils put 
back into their lives through virtuous action, no less than what 


Geet they take in, that determines what the new growth 
Measured by shall be, and, indeed, whether there shall be new 
Action growth at all. Dammed-up knowledge turns stale 


and sour, and breeds moral disease. It clogs the wit that acquired 
it, and it benumbs the sympathies that would direct its use. 


The first care of the teacher, therefore, is to see that the 
pupil’s knowledge is kept moving out into virtuous action. Edu- 
cation will become a science when methods of instruction insure, 
in every case, this result. The teacher therefore must look 
continually to the motive. It is the motive that transmutes the 
material things of the environment into the spiritual 
products of righteousness. As the motive becomes 
strong and well-defined, the outcome of the teach- 
ing process becomes predictable. It is only as we acquire the 
power to determine the motive that education can become a 
science. 


Motive the 
Reagent 


The establishment of the motive is a part of growth itself. It 
depends upon the preservation of a delicate sensitiveness to genu- 
ine needs. Without this, there can be no motive, 
no certainty of action, no growth, and education 
remains a Black Art. The average school presents 
few actual needs to the pupils, and, consequently, they work with- 
out proper motive, and there is but little educative action. The 
life of the school is still stiffened by forms and traditions that 
originated in an era when the training of childhood was a matter 
of command, and when the teacher depended upon someone in 
authority rather than upon his own good judgment as to the needs 
of the pupils for the direction of his work. 

The emphasis of the day must be laid upon the quality of 
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action which the pupil puts into the school, rather than upon the 
quantity of knowledge which he gains. No curriculum can fully 
prognosticate this, nor can any set examination adequately find 
the measure of its worth. Extraneous tests are needless and 
irrelevant. Inside the school, as elsewhere, life must justify itself 
through its quality at every step; its worth must be self-demon- 
strated every moment. 


W. S. J. 
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